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By KATHERINE ABBEY. 


" Merry Christmas!” shouted the children, 
As they bounded out of bed. 

“Oh, it’s snowing] and snowing! and snowing! 
As fast as it can!” they said; 

“ Bnd if Old Kriss has received our letter, 
Iam sure lI shall have my sled,” 

“Rnd my skates,” ‘And my pretty French 

dolly, 

That has turls and tan turn her head!” 


Then they rushed to the well-filled stockings, 
That hung all sixinarow, 

And beside them there stood a jumper, 
All ready to glide o’er the snow} 

And a pair of skates so glistening, 
They. too, seemed ready to go; 

And a rare French doll with golden curls, 
And the pinkest cheeks all aglow, 


“Come, breakfastis ready,” cried Mamma, 
"Come, Johnnie, and Bennie, and Bess, 

And be thankfuland happy.my darlings, 
For the joys that you all possess; 

For out in the world there are creatures to-day, 
Who are cold and comfortless, 

Who have nothing to eat, and nowhere to sleep, 
And are full of wretchedness,”’ 


Then they finished their meal with glad hearts, 
The boys donned their caps, and away 

To the park and the pond with their treasures, 
To make merry the holiday, 

While Bess at the window satand sang, 
And nursed her new dolly so gay, 

And thought there was nevera baby so sweet 
As this one, in her silken array, 


“T wonder,” she thought, in herchildish way, 
“If any poor treatures there be, 

Who haven't had any dood Trissmas, 
Like mamma, the boys,and me; 
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For mamma said they had nossing to eat. 
My ! there’s a poor chick-a-dee-dee, 
And some dear little sparrows,—they’rs hun- 
gry, I know,— 
There's no berries on that Trissmas tree.” 


Then down went the doll, and Bess found her 
hood, 
And put into a basket a share 
Of her warm Christmas breakfast, and straight- 
way sheran 
To the snow-covered ground in the square}; 
And she scattered her feast to the chick-a-dee- 
dees, 
Aud the sparrows that welcomed her there; 
And to three hungry deer, that came timidly 
near, 
From her store she gaveall she could spare. 


"And which has the best and the happiest been, 
My darlings?’ said mamma that night, 
When the boys told their story of play and of 

pranks, 
And their feats of strength and of might; 
And Bessie lisped out her deed of love, 
Find the poor, hungry “ treatures’” delight, 
Then the boys hurrahed loudly, and cried in 
one voice: 
"Our Bess is the best; she did right.” 


“For she thought of the hungry and suffering,’’ 
they said, 
And wa only thought of our play; 
And if sparrows could speak and the little deer 
talk, 
Our Bessie’s the good one they’d say!” 
Mamma smiled, as she answered, “ Let ms 
ne’er forget, 
That each in his own little way 
Should scatter the crumbs ofa kindly deed 
On the blessed Christmas DayT”’ 
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KRISS KRINGLE’S CLERK. 


—_—_ 
7 


8. A. SHEILDS. 


Four o’clock om the 24th of December, 
a dull afternoon, with a leaden sky threat- 
ening snow, a keen wind, and hurrying 
crowds of merry people filling stores 
and streets outside. Inside, glowing fires 
and closely-drawn curtains for the great 
houses, and kitchens full of tempting 
promise for Christmas feasting. 

In such a house, upon a fashionable 
street in New York, two gentlemen sat 
over dessert and wine, chatting. The 
dining-room was full of old-fashioned 
comfort, with heavy . furniture, snowy 
linen, glittering plate and glass, and rich 
carpet and curtains; and the two who 
faced each other at the table were dressed 
as became men of wealth and position. 
They were young, not yet thirty years 
old, good looking without any wonderful 
beauty of form or feature, and with a fair 
allowance of brains developed by educa- 
tion and culture. 

“So the king comes to his own again!” 
cried one, after an interval of silence. 


“ Here’s to his health and prosperity!” 
“Thanks!” replied the other, touching 


the glass held out with his own. “I am 
glad to be back in my home, though it 
was but a cheerless welcome that met me. 
Only servants to greet the returned prod- 
igal.” 

“Don’t call yourself names, Charlie. 
You have not a friend who has not 
thought you were harshly and unjustly 
treated.” 

“They are mistaken, not. knowing the 
facts.” 

“They knew you,” was the emphatic 
reply, “and judged by that knowledge!” 

Charles Bradley sighed, looking into 
his friend’s glowing face, a face he had 
not seen before for seven long years. 

“ After all,” the said, “I was but a boy, 
not quite twenty-two. Do you care to 
hear about it, Fred?” 

“Yes! It was rather a puzzler, you 
know. Nobody got at the rights of the 
case, I imagine, but everybody thought 
your father must have been in the wrong.” 

“He was entirely in the right, and I 
was a young fool! Be sure of that. M 
whole life would have been blighted, 
cursed, if I had been allowed my own 
way. The only regret is, that he was left 
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without a son’s care for seven years, and 
died alone! But our quarrel was about. 
my marriage. I am almost ashamed now 
to tell you, Fred, but I had offered my- 
self and my father’s name to Viola Mor. 
timer, known in her family as Mollie 
Brown!” 

Fred Granger gave a long whistle, 
Words failed him. 

“You remember her. Half the young 
fellows in town were in love with her, but 
I was gone! My father was not ‘ furious’ 
as novelists express it. He was simply 
resolute. He told me frankly that no 
burlesque actress should ever take my 
mother’s place in his house, or ever scat- 
ter his hard-earned wealth. If] married 
such a woman, I must cease to consider 
myself his son |” 

“ After all, you could scarcely blame 
him!” 

“Have I not said he was right? But 
I was a hot-headed boy, imagining myself 
deeply in love. I left the house, vowing 
never to return until my wife was re 
ceived as a daughter. Oh, Fred, what a 
blooming young idiot I was! I rushed 
to Viola, and threw myself and my altered 
fortunes at her feet, and she laughed at 
me. She asked me if I supposed she 
would marry a beggar, and told me with 
cruel frankness that it was for my money 
and position she would have married me, 
So I escaped. But it maddened me for a 
time. I would not retnrn to my father to 
own my humiliation, and left the city. I 
had money with me, a valuable watch, 
diamond studs and ring, and I lived 
through my first rage and despair in dif- 
ferent cities, seeking employment in a 
straggling way. It was not until poverty 
stared me in the face that common sense 
came to my rescue. I will not bore you 
with the details of my life in Chicago, 
but only say 1 have worked my way up 
to a moderate salary in a’mercantile house. 
I wrote to my father, for the first time, a 
few weeks ago, asking nothing but his 
forgiveness for my long desertion. No 
answer came, until the lawyer’s letter in- 
formed me of his death and the recent 
will that makes me his heir. So, only the 
empty home awaited me. But he forgave 
me!” 

There was an interval of silence, until 
Charlie spoke again. 

“I think my father was more firm 
about the matter, because it was an old 
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scheme of his that I was to marry his old 

ner’s daughter, who was, by the way, 
still a school-girl when I left. They were 
life-long friends. I must hunt Mr. Jack- 
gon up.” 

“ Jackson! You don’t mean Graham 
Jackson? Yes, you do, of course. I re- 
member he was your father’s partner be- 
fore they retired from business. Then 

ou have not heard ?” 

“What? Not dead?” 

“ Died last March, and ruined himself 
in speculating before he died. Didn’t 
leave a cent.” 

“But he was worth as much as my 
father!” 

“Muddled it all away, somehow. His 
wife’s death was his last blow.” 

“His wife! Why, she died twenty 
years ago!” 

“Married again, and had two chil- 
dren!” 

“ But his daughter?” 

“I believe she is teaching. I really 
don’t know, but I will ask Kate, Tom’s 
wife. She keeps up the intimacy. It 
seems to me she told me that her girls 
take music lessons of Miss Jacksen, but I 
am not sure. And talking of Kate, I 
must be off! She has a Christmas party, 
tree, and all that, and those children of 
hers don’t think there is any fun if Uncle 
Fred is not there, to make a boy of him- 
self once a year for their benefit. 
can’t you come? You may be sure of a 
cordial welcome.” 

“Not to-night, Fred. I’m not up toa 
jollification. Awfully glad to have met 
you, but—you see—” 

-“TI understand. But you will come 
soon.” 
“When I go anywhere.” 

There was a little more desultory talk, 
and then Fred Granger buttoned up his 
ulster and took his leave, while his host 
drew up a chair before a cheery fire in 
the cosy library, and fell to musing. Sad 
memories, glad memories, remorseful, too, 
some of them, chased each other through 
his brain as he sat by the fire, and re- 
called the years spent in his old home. 
Little there was changed. Even the 
servants were those he had left seven 
_ before; but one awful void pressed 
eavily upon him. 

“IT shall go melancholy mad,” he 
thought, after a while, “ if I sit here alone. 
Christmas Eve, too, and not a relative to 
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send a greeting to. By Jove, I'll go out 
and hunt up some folks that need turkeys 
and puddings.” 

Five minutes later he was on his own 
doorstep. It was quite dark, but a street- 
lamp showed him two little shivering 
figures on the lower step. - 

“ Already!” he thought, and went down 
to them. They stood up as he came, and 
one said: 

“Perhaps he knows, Harry.” 

Without hesitation “Harry” acted 
upon the suggestion. 

“Tf you please, sir,” he said, respect- 
fully, but by no means servilely. “Can 
ou tell us where Kriss Kringle lives?” 

“Eh?” said young Bradley. 

“Eveybody is in such a hurry,” said 
Harry, “that nobody will stop to tell us.” 

“ And they all laugh,” said the other 
little fellow, plaintively. 

“That is too bad,” said the gentleman, 
with dense gravity, “but you look cold. 
Suppose you come in and get warm, and 
I will tell you where to find Kriss 
Kringle.” 

“ Does he live here?” 

“ Well, no; but I am a friend of his. 
My name is Peter Piper.” 

“Oh—I know! Peter Piper picked a 
peck of pickled peppers!” cried Harry. 
“Exactly ; and has been seven years liv- 
ing on them. But come in!” 

“ Now,” he said, as they followed him 
into the library, and let him put them in 
a wide-cushioned chair that held them 
both very comfortably, “ warm your toes, 
and tell me how your mother came to 
send you out this cold evening, alone?” 

“We ain’t got any mamma! But you 
didn’t ask us our names. And we want 
to see Kriss Kringle, if you please.” 

“Suppose you tell me your names 
now.” 

“Tam Charles Bradley Jackson,” said 
one little lad. 

“And I am Harry Jackson,” said the 
other. 

“ Jackson’s boys,” thought their host. 
“ Never will I doubt a special Providence! 
And what darlings they are, with their 
big brown eyes and curly golden hair! 
Twins, evidently, and not more than four 
or five years old. And their clothes have 
been very handsome, but were last win- 
ter’s wardrobe—too small everywhere. 
Poor little chaps!” 

Aloud he said: 
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“ But you have not told me how you 
come to be out alone?” 

The explanation that followed was like 
one of Gilbert J. Sullivan’s duets. The 
voices took each other up, as if one mind 
ruled both small bodies, and there was 
never a clash of opinion. ' 

“ Ethel told us this morning—” Harry 


n. 

“That Kriss Kringle didn’t know we 
had moved,” continued Charlie. 

“ And wouldn’t come to-night—” 

“And we couldn’t have any Christ- 

“ Not any Christmas.” 

Brown eyes brimmed over, and voices 
quivered. 

“ But that would be too bad,” said the 
gentleman, “and I am quite sure he wiil 
find you.” 

” dh, do you think so?” in chorus, with 
eager voices and eyes. 

“T am sure of it!” 

“ But we don’t live at home now,” said 
Charlie. 
heaven in a black box—” 

“We went to live in a nasty house, 
where we can’t run about because we only 
live in two rooms—” 

“And Ethel has ugly black dresses, 
and Margaret won’t make cake—” 

“And so when Ethel went out this 
afternoon—” 

“Tuo a party to play cotillions, and 
Margaret went out too, to take a little 
walk—” 

“We thought we would try to find 
voney Kringle, and tell him where we 
ive!” 

“ But we can’t find him anywhere!” 

“Well,” said Mr. Bradley, “it is just 
as well tofind me. I am one of his clerks,” 

“Oh!” again in chorus, “are you?” 

“Yes. You see, now-a-days, with fur- 
nace fires stopping up the fire-places, and 
so many children to attend to, the old 
gentleman can’t get round with his rein- 
deer-sleigh to halt the places where he is 
expected. And stockings won’t hold halt 
the things the children want.” 

“Oh, but a tree will!” 

“ But he is so busy this year that he 
ean’t dress half enough trees. So he has 
engaged a lot of clerks to take orders—” 

“ Like the men in stores?” 

“Precisely! These clerks are going 
round this evening to find out exactly 
what the children want, and to-morrow 


“When papa went away to / 





the express-cart will take the goods to the 
house.” 

“ Are you sure?” asked Harry, doubt 
fully. 

“Certain sure?” asked Charlie. 

“Certain, positive sure, because I am 
one of his clerks. I was just going out 
for my orders when I saw you,” and Mp, 
Bradley produced a note-book and pencil, 
“So if you will just give me yours now, I 
will see that the goods are sent.” 

“Do you mean if we tell you what we 
want, you will write it down—” 

“ And tell Kriss Kringle?” 

“I do! And I promise you that the 
the express-man will bring all the things 
to-morrow.” 

The last doubt vanished. Never had 
these children known a promise to be 
broken. Eagerly now the duet began, 
the brown eyes brightly watching the 
rapid pencil that was to tell Kriss Kringle 
the wishes of the childish hearts. 

“ A sled,” was the first order. 

“Two sleds,” prompted the clerk, 

“No, only one, because Harry rides and 
I pull, and then Harry pulls and I ride.” 

“Oh, I see! What next?” 

“A pair of boots for Ethel—hers 
are all weared out; and some gloves for 
Ethel—” 

“ And tops—new tops that hum.” 

“And soldier caps, and blocks, and a 
stable.” 

“ A stable?” questioned the clerk. 

“Yes, in the toy-shop, with horses and 
a cart.” 

“Oh yes, yes! And what else?” 

“A shawl for Ethel—a red one, nota 
nasty black one—” ‘ 

“And candy! Oh—lots of candy—” 

“ And all sorts of goodies—” 

“And burnt almonds for Ethel, ’cause 
she likes ’em best—” 

“ And two new velocipedes—” 

“’Cause ours is broked—” 

“ And—and—” 

Silence fell! The busy pencil stopped, 
the eager voices ceased. Presently Harry 
spoke. 

“If you please, Mr. Peter Piper, don’t 
Kriss aude know what little boys and 
big girls want?” 

“TI think he does! I'll get the rest of 
the order from him,” and the note-book 
was dropped into Mr. Bradley’s pocket. — 
“But now you must go home -with me, 
Teil me where you live?” 
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“Ethel put it in our caps 

And there it was, the full address 
neatly written; but the reader’s heart 
gave a quick throb of pain, as he con- 
trasted the mean locality with Graham 
Jackson’s Fifth Avenue residence. Far 
away from his own house, too, and the 
boys looked very weary. A carriage was 
sent for, but when it reached the door, 
Peter Piper did not go in, and the boys 
scampered upstairs. Margaret coming in, 
an hour later, found them fast asleep, 
fully dressed, upon the floor. 

Christmas morning dawned bright and 
clear, and it was still early when Ethel 
Jackson, with sad eyes and pale cheeks, 
crept into the little room where her 
brothers still lay asleep, to put the trifles 
she had managed to buy near their pil- 
lows. Tears would fall as she looked at 
the beautiful faces close together, and 
thought of the future stretching so drear- 
ily before her. Not yet twenty, and with 
a mother’s cares awaiting her ; the child 
of luxury, and the burden of poverty al 
ready pressing her down. The few music 
pupils she had secured but barely met 
the actual necessaries of life; and when 
clothes wore out, and the boys must be 
educated, how could she meet the de- 
mands ? 

Every sorrow seemed heavier in the 
contrast between this Christmas day and 
ail that had preceded it; and the poor 
child, for she was little more, felt heart- 
broken. 

“I hope the children will forget their 
strange dream,” she thought, looking at 
them, and remembering what Margaret 
had told her of the fancy they had re- 
peated the night before ; “ the disappoint- 
ment would be too cruel.” 

But the boys, wakening late after their 
long, cold walk, had by no means forgot- 
ten their adventure. They persisted in 
their story that they were not asleep when 
they went out and met Peter Piper, who 
was Kriss Kringle’s clerk, and was going 
to send by express all they wanted for 
Christmas. They could scarcely eat any 
breakfast in their hurry to sit at the window 
and watch for the expected treasures, and 
were so positive about it that Ethel grieved 
deeply over the disappointment she was 
sure would follow. She tried to busy 
herself about the preparations for the 
simple Christmas dinner; but Margaret 
was equal to that, and she returned to the 





sitting-room where the boys were so faith- 
fully watching. 

She was not fitted for a heroine, this 
little maiden who was so early called to 
fight life’s battle. Small and weak, with 
fair hair and blue eyes, she was also timid 
and gentle, shrinking from notice, shy as 
a fawn. A pretty child herself, she 
could fully realize the hope of her broth- 
ers, and enter into the agony they must 
suffer if Peter Piper proved to be a dream. 

“It was odd, too, they should both 
dream the same thing!” she thought, and 
then asked : 

“Shan’t I tell you a story, Charlie!” 

“Yes, please—only—oh! oh! there he 
is!—there’s the cart, and the man is lifting 
out a basket, a big, big basket!” 

Down the stairs flew the expectant 
children, presently returning followed by 
two men, carrying between them an 
enormous basket, marked—“ Harry and 
Charlie Jackson !” 

“ He said he would tell Kriss Kringle,” 
the children shrieked. “Open it, Ethel! 
oh, open it quick! quick! quick!” 

Margaret and a knife soon removed 
the stout cover, and then followed ecstasy! 
Treasures of toys, books, games, confec- 
tionery, fruit and boy delights on top. 
Then the sled, and under that, dry goods 
selected with a remembrance of recent 
mourning, new suits for the boys, and a 
package of calico, new shawl and money, 
marked “ Margaret.” Underneath all, a 
small box marked “ Ethel,” most daintily 
decorated, full of burnt almonds, and on 
the top a bank note for five hundred dol- 
lars, attached to a scrap of paper, upon 
which was written, “From an old friend 
of Ethel’s father.” 


Cuapter II. 


The week that followed Charles Brad- 
ley’s return to New York was filled with 
business cares belonging to his ‘father’s 
estate, but not so full but he had many 
lonely hours. He had been so long 
away that there were gaps in the list of 
his old friends, and his recent mourning 
kept him from accepting the invitations 
that came to him. Fred Granger was 
with him often, and finally coaxed him to 
a quiet family dinner at his brother 
“Tom’s,” not guessing how much the ac- 
ceptance was influenced by the casual 
remark : 
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“ By the way, Kate has engaged Ethel 
Jackson as daily governess, and you will 
meet her. Kate thinks she will never be 
fit to struggle with pupils here, there and 
everywhere, and she is like one of the 
family at Tom’s.” 

“Kate was always kind-hearted,” said 
Charles Bradley, heartily. 

“Yes, and fond of Ethel. She is a 
dear little thing, sweet as a violet, but 
not fit to manage children, except by 
coaxing. Kate’s worship her, and Kate 
comes in for the “ heavy business,’ when 
they rebel; so they get along very well.” 

“She lives now with her, you said ?” 

** No, she has a floor, because there are 
the boys; but she comes early in the 
morning, and is there all day, gives Mag 
and Lil music lessons, and A B C’s the 
little ones.” 

“Sweet as a violet!” The description 
came at once to Charles Bradley’s mem- 
ory, when Mrs. Grainger introduced her 
“friend, Miss Jackson,” to him. So 
slight and childiike that her heavy 
mourning became more than usually 

itiful; so graceful and modest that 

harles Bradley, before he had known her 
an hour, longed to fold her in his strong 
arms and defy the world to harm her. 

It was a pleasant dinner party, a still 
more pleasant evening. Kate Grainger 

d the rare gift of drawing shy 
people out of themselves, and her heart 
was set upon showing Ethel off to the 
best advantage. Memory helped too, as 
the girl had a very good recollection of 
the lad who was her friend when she was 
still a child. Then there was so much to 
tell of that seven years when the two 
were separated ; and while Fred Grainger 
was confidently asking if “ those two were 
not getting on famously,” Charles Brad- 
ley was once more blessing his father’s 
resolution, that had kept him from a life 
of misery with a vulgar wife. 

“ You will come in often ?” Kate said, 
when her guest stood ready to escort her 

verness home. 

“IT am afraid if I come as often as I 
would, you will regret your invitation,” 
he said, cheerily. 

“T will risk it! Consider this a second 
home! ” said Tom, who had been sleeping 
peacefully in his chair for an hour or so. 

And Charles Bradley availed himself 
of the offered hospitality to the most 
liberal extent. 
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It was amazing to see the ingenuity of 
Mrs. Grainger in devising excuses to de- 
tain Ethel beyond her duty hours. Now 
it was some new music to be tried, now a 
knitting stitch to be explained, now a 
hand wanted for whist; but always before 
the evening was over Charles Bradle 
was sure to appear, and act as escort to 
her home. 

And the hours so spent flew by upon 
rosy wings for Ethel. Safe in the protec. 
tion of her friend, questioning nothing of 
the cause of her new content, the gentle 
girl let her love go from her, not knowing 
the loss, It was enough for her that this 
old-new friend was always so ready to 
meet her in every thought she expressed, 
so full of sympathy, so interested in all 
concerning her. Sometimes she sighed a 
wish that he had been her brother, the 
protector of her darling boys; but she 
did not yet realize his desire to be their 
brother, and not hers. 

In the summer the Graingers went to 
a farm-house, where Tom had sent them 
for several years, and where Ethel carried 
Harry and Charlie, breaking into that 
Christmas gift to pay their board. Mr, 
Bradley did not join the party, owing to 
the advice of that arch schemer, Kate 
Grainger. Long before, she had seen his 
love, and Ethel’s quiet friendship, and 
she advised : ‘ 

“Don’t come near us ai. summer. | 
want Ethel to miss:you.” 

“ But she will forget me!” 

“A likely story.” 

“Or somebody else—” 

“Trust me for that. Besides, if some- 
body else is preferred, you would not care 
for supplanting him.” 

“You are right. But Kate, don’t let 
her forget me.” 

And Kate did not. Never were a 
lover’s praises more judiciously sounded, 
never a hero more skillfully painted. If 
Ethel had not already loved, Kate must 
have won her heart for Charles Bradley 
in those long summer days. And _ her 
friend’s own eee was in the tender task. . 
Since her own marriage, Kate Grainger 
had been thrown into Charles Bradley's 
society constantly, before his long absence 
from home, and had become fond of him. 
On his return she had seen at once how . 
the seven years of self-dependence had 


‘turned the petted boy into a man worthy 


of all honor. Not that he was remarka- 
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ble for any exceptional genius or excel- 
lence, but he was manly, frank, honorable, 
and better than all, in Kate’s eyes, tender 
of heart, sympathetic and domestic. 

“He will be like a father to those 
boys,’ she thought, “for my children 
think him only second to Uncle Fred.” 

In the autumn, to Charles Bradley’s 

eat disgust, he was asked to go to 

hicago to give evidence in a lawsuit for 
the firm in which he had been employed. 
There was no compulsion, but he was a 
valuable witness, and too good-natured 
to refuse a favor where he had been well 
treated. The “law’s delay ” justified its 
provertial tardiness, and the young man 
was detained until December. The time 
would have passed pleasantly amongst 
friends, but for his anxiety to return to 
Ethel. 

Kate’s letters kept him informed of their 


movements, and messages passed through ° 


every missive; but it was with a thrill of 
delight that Charles Bradley found him- 
self once more in New York upon the an- 
niversary of his previous return. A little 


note awaited him: 


“Be sure you come to see our tree. If you 
should be a little early, you may possibly find 
somebody practising cotillion music in the little 


room off the parlor. Karte.” 


Was ever a more delicious prospect ? 
Love’s feet are light, and Ethel, sitting at 
the piano, did not hear the foot-fall upon 
the carpet, but steadily played on. Her 

retty face was far more cheerful than it 

d been a year before, and soft white 
lace at throat and wrist took off something 
of the sombre look of her black silk dress. 
Her fair hair clustered in a baby fringe 
over her sweet face, and little smiles crept 
over her lips, as she thought of the delight 
of Harry and Charlie, who were to come 
with Margaret to see the tree. The year 
before they had not been invited to the 
house where she had gone to play for a 
children’s party, but her own eyes had 
seen Kate’s kind provision for her boys. 

Shut your eyes, dear reader. Never 
mind what was said in that little room, 
after the first start of delight. Nobody 
came to them for a long—no, a short, short 
hour ; and then a beil tinkled. 

“Oh,” Ethel cried, “ the Christmas tree 
is ready, and the boys must be here. You 
will see my brothers at last.” 

“Yes—I hope—” 

“What?” 





“Nothing! nothing! I shall be very 
glad to see them,” was the reply. 

But he was dreading it al the time. 
Would they remember him? They were 
such little fellows, and a year was such a 
long time. Still, he was nervous as he 
followed Ethel upstairs to a sitting-room, 
where children were screaming with de- 
light over a huge Christmas tree. The 
room was brilliantly lighted as they came 
in, and Ethel’s blushing happiness plainly 
visible. 

But the Graingers wondered “ what 
ailed Charles Bradley” for fully two min- 
uses. Then they knew, for a voice full 
of the most eager joy shouted : 

“Oh, Harry! There is Ethel and Peter 
Piper !” 

And the deep mystery of Kriss Krin- 
gle’s Clerk was a secret no longer. Ethel 
could not be angry, and the boys were. 
quite sure that there must be full and 
compiete happiness in possessing for a 
brother such a guardian genius of Christ- 
mas as Peter Piper had already proved 
himself to be. 


a 
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BY EMILY LENNOX. 


CHAPTER XI. 


FACE TO FACE. 


Lois was standing in the parlor, all 
dressed for a ball, to which Neil Graham 
was to take her. 

Colonel Tresham was leaning against 
the mantel, surveying her fairy-like figure 
in its cloudy drapery with evident ap- 
proval. 

Lois was radiant that night. 

“You surly fellow!” she panted, lay- 
ing her hand on Tresham’s arm. “ Why 
don’t you tell me how you like my dress?” 

“ Your dress?” he queried, with a faint 
smile. “How can I think of the dress 
when you are in it? . You look very 
pretty to-night, Lois.” 

“And you look very solemn,” she said, 
with a charming blush. “ What makes 
you so quiet of late, Rex? Aren’t you 
well ?” 

“I? Perfectly. Oh, I guess you only 
imagine I’m quiet! You forget what a 
staid, old fellow I am, Lois. I am not at 
all like Neil.” 
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“But Neil is getting solemn, too. I 
don’t know what has come over you 
both.” 

“You have, I guess. Ah! I see you 
have on your chain to-night. Do you 
always wear that, Lois?” 

“ Always,” she answered, putting her 
hand up to her neck, which was encircled 
as usual with the slender little thread of 
gold. 

“For sentiment’s sake?” he asked, 
lightly. “Aren’t you afraid of making 
me jealous ?” 

“Not of this,” she said, softly. “I 
thought you knew about it, Rex. You 
know my mother died when I was a wee 
bit of a baby.” 

“ Yes,” he said in a different tone. “I 
did not know it was anything like that. 
You need not tell me, Lois, unless you 
care to.” 

“JT don’t mind telling you,” she an- 
swered, leaning her curly head against 


his arm, as she drew from her bosom a 
miniature set in a gold frame, and fast- 
ened by a welded link to the chain she 
always wore. 

“My mother gave me this,” she said, 


holding it in her hand. “It is my 
father’s picture, Rex. Madame de Roy 
says she put it on my heck when I was a 
wee bit of a baby. Madame de Roy 
knew mamma very well. Wasn’t my 
father handsome, Rex? And so very 
young. He is dead, too.” 

Lifting the chain from about her neck, 
she put it and the miniature in Tresham’s 
hand. 

He gave one hasty glance at the boyish 
face framed in a mass of soft, jetty curls, 
and then he uttered a sharp cry. With 
trembling fingers he turned it over, and 
on the back was graven this inscription: 

“To Genevieve, from Roland. May 5, 
18—. Toujoirs a toi.” 

He heard the sound of the sea in his 
ears. The white-capped waves were break- 
ing on the beach of Santa Barbara, and 
he was there with his sweet girl-wife, the 
bride of a few short months. 

“My mother was French,” he heard 
Lois saying, in a voice that sounded miles 
and miles away. “Isn’t Genevieve a 
sweet name, Rex?” 

Then the room began to spin around ; 
he gasped for breath, and, dropping the 
miniature from his nerveless fingers, he 
rushed out of the house, jostling against 





‘Neil Graham, who was just coming up the 
steps. 
# heavens!” he cried, pressing hig 
hand to his throbbing head, “am I ing’ 
mad? What trick isthis? Impossible— 
impossible !” 

ith rapid strides, he hurried along ag 
as though he were pursued, his eyes fixed 
upon the empty air, his face as pale and 
stony as death. 

As he entered his room at the hotel, he 
locked the door, and then sank down upon 
the lounge, utterly exhausted by the tu- 
multuous emotion that surged in hig 
breast. 

“This is too horrible!” he groaned, ag 
he buried his face in the cushions. “Q, 
God, if possible, let this cup pass from me,” 

He lay there for hours, struggling with 
the thoughts that overmastered him. It 
was past midnight when he rose and went 
to his writing-desk. 

“Tf I should tell her!” he muttered, ag 
he rested his haggard face upon his hands, . 
“No, no! I cannot! I have sworn that 
no word of mine shall enlighten her. The 
curse of Cain is upon me! No, no! let 
her think what she will, I cannot reveal 
the truth. My poor little Lois! God 
help you, child.” 

ears trickled down his cheeks and 
dropped through his fingers. His manly 
form was shaken by convulsive sobs. 

With a mighty effort to control himself 
he drew some ‘paper towards him, and 
took up his pen to write; but the tremu- 
lous characters which he traced were so 
wholly unlike his usual hand as to be 
hardly recognizable. 

What he wrote first was this: 


My pear tittLe Lois: Forgive me for the 
cruel words I write. God knows I would spare 
you every sorrow, if I could; but I am driven 
on by the force of circumstances beyond my con- 
trol. Lois, I have discovered an obstacle to our 
union. A secret which I may not divulge must 
part us forever. You can never be my wife, but 
God grant you may live to bless a better man! 
Forgive me, Lois: I did not know this before. As 
God sees me, I have not trifled with you. Pity 
me, child. Do not condemn 

Your unhappy friend, 
REGINALD TRESHAM, 


When he had written this, he took 
another sheet and wrote a longer letter to — 
Dr. Langley. He offered no explanation — 
for his conduct, but. begged the doctor's 
forgiveness in many earnest words. 

In conclusion, he said : 
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him well, and her mother, too. 
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_. By chance, I have discovered who Lois’ father 


It seems that I knew 
I enclose a por- 
trait of Genevieve which Roland gave to me some 

rsago. It gives me great joy to tell you, sir, 
that her father was living when I last heard of 
him. 

In this letter he enclosed the miniature 
he had carried next to his heart so many 


was. You did not tell me. 


ears. 
: As he gazed for the last time on the face 
of his lost bride, tears. blinded him and 
fell upon the miniature, which he pressed 


‘reverently to his lips. 


“To Roland from Genevieve, May 5, 
18—. Toujoirs a toi.” 

These were the words which were 
graven on the back of her picture, too. 

“ Farewell, my lost love!” he murmured 
softly, “ farewell !” 

Slipping the miniature into the envel- 
ope, he sealed both letters. 

“They will think me a knave, no 
doubt,” he said, sadly ; “ but she will for- 
get this girlish fancy, and Neil win her 

et ” 


He rose, then, and began some hasty 


_ preparations for leaving his present quar- 


ters. At breakfast time, having been up 
the whole night long, he stood arrayed in 


- his travelling suit, with his trunk strapped, 


and his satchel ready. 

Before he breakfasted, he walked out 
and dropped the two envelopes in the let- 
ter-box. It was on the way back to the 
hotel that he met Neil Graham. 

“Rex!” his friend exclaimed, grasping 
his hand, “ what is the matter with you? 
You look like a ghost! And last night 
you rushed past me without so much as a 
word. I felt so anxious about you that I 
came down this morning at this ungodly 
hour on purpose to see you.” 

Tresham pressed his hand. 

“Come up to my room, Neil,” he said, 
in a strained voice; “I want to see you.” 

‘When they two were once alone, Tres- 
ham almost broke down. 

“Neil,” he said, “I have hoped all 
along that you might teach Lois to love 
you. Now, I command you to! You 
must win her love; you must make her 
happy, for I cannot.” 

“What!” Neil suddenly burst forth. 
“You will yield to the passion that sways 
you! Rex, I have seen-how it was. Do 
you think I could not read your face that 
night at the theatre? It was her life 
above all others that you sought to save. 





Rex, you love Madam de Roy; but you 
must not, you shall not desert Lois. You 
have sworn to me that you would never 
make her suffer.” 

Tresham gasped for breath. With one 
hand he waved Neil back, with the other 
he supported himself. 

“ Yes,” he said, hoarsely, “I do love 
Madame de Roy, but—she ‘is already 
married, Neil; and Lois—Neil, Lois is— 
my own daughter!” 

“Your daughter? Good heavens!” 

“She is the child of Genevieve Mira- 
cour—Genevieve Graham—and I am her 
father. I know it, Neil, beyond a doubt, 
but I dare not tell her. How could I 
face the scorn and contempt of the world? 
How could she bear to own a convict—a 
jail-bird—for her father? No, no! I can- 
not. tell her why we must part forever. 
O, Neil! you will protect my honor, but 
do not betray my secret when I am gone.” 

“You will not leave her without a 
word ? 

“No; I have written. I am going 
away—where, I know not. Help her 
to forget me. Win her if you can; and 
you can, Neil—I know you can. Some 
day she will love you; some day she will 
be your wife. Ah, then and now, my 
boy, may God bless you!” 

Neil Graham caught both his hands 
and wrung them fervently. Their eyes 
met in one long look of mutual affection 
and sympathy. Each knew the other’s 
thoughts, each trusted the other implicitly. 


t CHAPTER XII. 





A VOICE FROM THE PAST. 


On the morning after Colonel Tresham 
had left New York, Madame de Roy was 
seated before the fire in her own private 
parlor. 

Her face was even paler than usual, and 
wore a look of extreme weariness. Her 
eyes were fixed upon the glowing coals as 
though she saw in them a reflection of her 
own thoughts. 

“ After all these years!” she murmured, 
clasping her slender white hands convuls- 
ively in her lap. “ What utter, inexcus- 
able folly this is! The light of love went , 
out of my life years and ey ago. Have 
I rekindled the flames that tortured me? 
Yes, I love him, I love him! God help 
me. QO, Lois, my darling, if I had 
dreamed of this—” 
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A smothered groan escaped her tremu- 
lous lips, and she covered her face with 
her hands. 

There was a moment’s silence, and then 
a knock upon the door. The waiter 
handed in Dr. Langley’s card. 

“Show him up,” Madame said, hur- 
riedly, as she rose and cast a furtive 
glance at the mirror. 

A moment’s grace enabled her to mask 
her feelings completely. When Dr. Lang- 
ley entered the room, she advanced to 
meet him smilingly and with perfect com- 

ure, but his own manner was marked 
y evident agitation. 

“ Madame,” he said abruptly, “are you 
aware that Colonel Tresham has left 
town ?” 

“No!” she answered, with a start. 
“When did he go ?” , 

“Yesterday,” the doctor said, indig- 
nantly. “No one knows where he has 

one. He has behaved like a villain, 
adame—he has jilted Lois!” 

A low, juactionkebe cry burst from the 
lips of Madame de Roy, and she staggered 
back with a look of shrinking horror. 

“No, no!” she gasped. “Not that! 
God keep her from such a fate as that!” 


Dr. Langley sank into a chair, and 
covered his face with his hands. 
“ Poor child!” he said, in a voice that 


shook with emotion. “ He wrote her a 
letter—a most incomprehensible commu- 
nication! —saying that he could not 
marry because of certain knowledge he 
had lately obtained, of facts which, were 
an insuperable barrier to their union.” 

“Tt was not her being your—your 
adopted daughter?” Madame said quickly, 
with a sudden start. 

“No; he knew all about that. It was 
a secret, he said, which he could not re- 
veal. But that is all stuff. Here! Read 
this letter. I canaot make anything out 
of it. It is the most incoherent epistle I 
ever laid my eyes on.” 

Madame took from his hands the long 
letter in which Tresham had enclosed the 
miniature. As she opened it with hasty, 
trembling fingers, her face mibiienly 
turned the colorof ashes. With eyes that 
fairly seemed aflame, she glanced hastily 
over its contents, while the look upon her 
face grew more ghastly and unfamiliar. 

ws Where is this miniature he speaks 
of?” she cried, hoarsely. “ Let me see it 


—quick !” 





Dr. Langley looked at her in astonigh. 
ment and alarm. Thrusting his hand 
into his vest pocket, he drew forth the 
picture of Genevieve Miracour, and’ 
placed it in her hands. Her white, tre 
mulous fingers clutched it eagerly, she 
gave it one searching glance, sad: then 
staggered against the mantel, with a wild 
look in her eyes. 

“Tt is the same!” she cried, hoarsely, 
“ And he—oh, my heart! be still!” 

“ Madame, Madame!” exclaimed the 
doctor, springing to his feet. “ What is 
the matter ?” 

“Wait a moment!” she answe 
gasping for breath. “I—I—this is Lois’s 
mother—this is Genevieve Miracour, ag 
I knew her years ago.” 

“ But how came he by this miniature? 
Who is this Colonel Tresham ?” 

“He!” she cried, with sudden fury, 
“Could you not guess the truth, Dr, 
Langley? Colonel Tresham is Roland 
Graham—Lois’s father—the man whose 
reported death wrecked her mother’s life, 
and drove her to the grave!” 

“Her father! Lois’s father? Good 
heavens, Madame! How do you know 
this?” 

“T know it by an instinct that minia- 
ture awakens. I know it by this letter, 
I know every line and curve of this writ- 
ing. Oh, I see it all now! Ah, heaven! 
how could I have been so blind? AndI 
have touched his hand, have smiled on 
him—the man who murdered her! God 
forgive me! I will hunt him down now 
—I will avenge her death!” 

“ But Lois!” faltered Doctor Langley, 
“Oh, this is too horrible!” 

A quick revulsion of feeling brought 
the tears to Madame’s eyes. 

“Lois!” she echoed, in a voice of 
sionate love and sorrow, “My poor little 
darling!” 

“What shall I tell her?” the doctor 
asked, brokenly. 

“Tell her the truth. No, no! don't 
let her know what a villian her father is, 
Spare her that; but tell her why he has 
left her thus. That will be merciful.” 

“How can I break it to her? Madame, 
won’t you tell her? I cannot.” 

“IT? no! Or—stay! I will. Let uw 
go to her at once.” 

The doctor’s coupé was at the door, 
They entered it together, and drove im 
silence to his residence. He was too 
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thoughts were all with the past. As she 
lay back upon the cushions, with her eyes 
closed and her lips pressed convulsivel 
together, she kept saying to herself, with 
gputterable bitterness : 

“The battle must be fought all over 
again! It is my destiny; I cannot escape 


The Doctor bade her go up alone to 
Lois’ room, where the child lay sobbing 
on the bed, with Tresham’s letter open on 
the floor. 

Madame gathered the little trembling 

re in her arms, and piilowed the 
flushed cheek upon her breast. 

“ Lois,” she said softly, “you must not 

jeve so. It is wicked.” 

“T cannot help it!” the girl sobbed. 
“He has gone away, and—lI loved him so.” 

“But he could not stay with you—he 
could not marry you, Lois. He had found 
out something—he had found out that he 
was nearly related to you, child; too 
nearly ever to make you his wife.” 

“He! What relation is he to me?” 

“ He sent you your mother’s picture; he 
had it all these years. Lois, Colonel 
Tresham is your,own father.” 

A wild, incredulous cry escaped her, 
and then she turned deadly pale. 

“toy father!” she gasped. “ Impossi- 

e! ” 


“Nay, dear!” Madame said, firmly; 


“he is your father. I know it now, 
though I never dreamed it when I first 
met him.” 


“How do you know?” she cried pas- 
sionately, almost beside herself with the 


gnet and pain which this disclosure cost 


“TI knew your mother, Lois. I was an 
old friend of the Miracours. That mini- 
ature he sent was given to him by Gene- 
vieve. I remember the day. I have seen 
his letter, too; and I could swear to his 
hand-writing. This is the secret he spoke 
of, Lois.” 

“But why should he withhold it from 
me?” she cried. “Why did he not come 
tome, and say, ‘Iam your father!’ Mad- 
ame, you said he was dead!” 

“T thought so, child. He went away 
before you were born, and I never heard 
tell of him since.” 

“Where did he go? Why did he leave 
my epee! Did he not love her, Mad- 
ame ” 








The great singer’s head drooped, and a 
low sob escaped her lips. 

“T cannot say, Lois,” she faltered. “He 
told her that he loved her on the very 
day they parted, and yet—he never came 
back.” 

“He could not!” Lois cried, quickly. 
“Something prevented him, I know!” 

“Child!” Madame exclaimed, with 
sudden passion. “What do you know 
about it? If he had loved her—oh, what 
am I saying? Keep your faith in your 
father, Lois—keep it in spite of what I 
say ! ” 

“My father!” the girl echoed, with great 
bitterness, and then she flung herself into 
madame’s arms. 

“Oh!” she cried, with a burst of pas- 
sionate tears, “I am so miserable!” 

Madame soothed her gently, and talked 
to her for hours; and as she watched 
Lois’s face, a look of infinite relief found 
expression in her own. : 

“Thank God!” she murmured; “ it 
was not too late! She has not learned 
yet to love as her mother loved. God 
grant that this unhappy passion may soon 
spend its force!” 





Cuaprer XIII. 
ONCE AGAIN. 

The musical majority in Cincinnati 
went perfectly wild when Madame de 
Roy sang there in the role of Marguerite. 

With her beautiful hair hanging in two 
long, heavy silver braids over her pale 
blue dress, and a string of pearls about 
her snow-white throat, she looked like a 
girl of nineteen—not at all like a woman 
of thirty-two—and she sang divinely. 

Back in one of the boxes where he 
could see without being seen, sat Colonel 
Tresham, feasting his soul upon that 
lovely face, that almost angelic voice 
within the sight and sound of which he 
could alone find happiness. 

Eight months had passed since he had 
left New York, and no word of him had 
been received there. 

He had been traveling about in‘a rest- 
less, aimless way, striving in vain to con- 
quer through absence the overwhelming 
— which had been conjured up in 

is breast.as if by magic. 

He happened to be in Cincinnati when 
the Royal Opera Company was there. 
That temptation was too strong for him. 
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He went to hear Madame de Roy sing in 
“ Faust.” 

How madly his pulses beat when he 
gazed upon her face again! How fiercely 
his jealous passion raged when he saw her 
clasped in the arms of the handsome 
tenor! And yet she was paler—thinner 
than when he-had seen her last. His 
heart gave a wild throb at the thought that 
she, too, had suffered since their parting. 

“My love!” he murmured passionately 
as he sat there all alone. “My love, my 
love!” 

The opera was over at last. The green 
curtain had fallen, and yet Tresham sat 
there staring at the place where she had 
stood only a few moments before. His 
seat was in the shadow of the curtain. He 
had not been observed, and no one seemed 
to know that the box was occupied. As 
the crowd was thronging out of the opera 
house, the stage-door opened, and Tres- 
* ham was aroused from his reverie by the 
sound of a sweet voice—the sweetest voice 
in the world to him! 

“T will wait here, Mr. Holz,” said 
Madame de Roy, as she entered the box. 

“T am very sorry, Madame!” said the 
manager, obsequiously. “If you will ac- 
cept my carriage—” 

“Oh, no! i will wait— thank you,” 
she answered, languidly, and then as she 
moved toward a chair she was suddenly 
conscious of Tresham’s presence. 

He sprang forward with a radiant face, 
and a cry of joy escaped him ere he 
could control himself. But Madame de 
Roy shrank with a look of abject repul- 
sion. 

“You here!” she cried. “ You!” 

“Yes, I!” he answered, with the joy- 
ous ring still in his voice. “ It is months 
since I met you last, Madame de Roy.” 

“Tt is a long time,” she said, coldly. 

“We have both been leading rather a 
nomadic life since then. You have been 
singing in California, I hear. Have you 
—have you heard from Lois, lately?” 

Madame de Roy looked at him for a 
moment. It was quite impossible to think 
that he had not suffered in the months 
that had past since she had seen him. 

Every line and feature of his face bore 
the mark of mental anguish, and his whole 
manner, as he asked that question, told of 
the tumult that had raged—nay, was still 
raging in his mind. 

“Lois is well,” she answered, slowly, 








“quite well. She is going to marry—] , 


suppose you have heard that she is goin, 

to marry Mr. Vincent—Mr. G 

that is now.” ti 
“No!” he cried, with a glad light jp 

his eyes. “You could not bring m 

better news, Madame. You—I sup 


you heard from Dr. oe that a fe 
d 


rier had arisen, that I cou 


not marry 
Lois?” 


“T heard,” she answered, frigidly, 
“T could not explain the nature of this 


obstacle,” he went on hastily; “I cannot 


do so yet, but—” 

“It is quiet unnecessary, it is known 
already, Mr. Graham.” 

He started at that name and paled 
slightly. 

“What!” he cried. 
ou all?” 

“No; he has told us nothing. I had 
information from another source, that 
convinced me of your identity. Lois 
knows that you are her father.” 


“Has Neil told 


him. 

“You know then,’—he stammered, 
hoarsely, “ you know my story ?” 

“Yes. I know you are Roland Gm 
ham, and I know that Roland Graham—” 

“No more, for God’s sake!” he cried, 
“TI cannot bear it! Oh, if you knew 
what I have suffered, you would not 
speak to me thus!” 

“Why did you go away?” she asked, 
coldly. “ You left Lois without any ex 
planation worthy to be called such, 
Thank God, her lvoe for you proved only 
a girlish fancy! But it might have been 
more, and you left her to break her 
heart! You have a weakness of that 
kind, Mr. Graham.” . 

“You ask me why when you know 
all!” he cried, passionately. “Could I 
go to her, in view of all that is past; an¢ 
say,‘I am your father, Lois; love and 
honor me?’ Madame, I meant that she 
should never know who I was. I was 
willing to bear with having my conduct 
misconstrued—I was willing to pass for 
a villain—if it would spare her the shame 
of knowing her father’s past. 
that she would soon forget me, and, if she 
had not, it would have been better for 
her to have thought me false and per 


jured, than that she should know the 


truth.” | 
He had spoken with passionate earnest 





This cold, quiet statement staggered 
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The look upon his face broke 
through the icy calm of Madame de Roy’s 
manner. A slight spasm of pain con- 
tracted her beautiful features. 

“You have repented then?” she said, 
jna low tone. “ You have suffered?” 

“ Sufferea!” he cried, lifting his head 
as though he would call heaven. to wit- 
ness his answer. “My life has been a 
hell upon earth. I have never known an 
hour’s happiness! God knows that if I 
gould undo the past, my life should pay 
the cost.” 

Madame de Roy rested her hand upon 
the back of a chair, and a sudden faint- 
gess came over her. This was so different 
from what she had thought to hear, that 
it overwhelmed her. She had meant to 
denounce him, but he had silenced her 
before she spoke. 

“Pity.me!” he cried, brokenly, holding 


out his hands in passionate supplication. 


“My life has been a wreck—a complete 
failure. Every hope of earthly happiness 
has vanished from me. I did not mean 
for Lois to know, but, since she does, I 
will go to her—I will do all that lies in my 
wer to make reparation for the past.” 

Madame de Roy was still silent. Her 
face was hidden in her hands, and she 
shook with ungovernable emotion. 

“Tell me at least that you do not 
utterly despise me!” he’ cried, taking a 
step towards her. “Oh, if you knew 
how I loved you, you would not be so 
eruel |” 

She shrank back from him with a low 
ery that wrung his very soul. 

“TI do-not ask anything of you,” he 
said, bitterly, “only a little kindness; 
but I shall love you while my life lasts, 
Mine is not a nature to forget easily, 
Madame. I know the barriers between us. 
They can never be surmounted. But oh, 
Tlove you—I love you !” 

With a sudden abandon of passion, he 
fell on his knees at her feet, and covered 


‘her hand with Kisses. 


“Don’t do that!” she cried, with a ve- 
hemence that amounted almost to frenzy. 
“Do net speak to me of love—to me of 
all women! Roland Graham, arise! I 
would not—I could not listen to you, if 
every barrier were removed between us!” 

“But you love me!” he said, desper- 
ately. “I know that you love me. Oh, 
tell me, that if you were free, you would 
not be so cruel!” 





“Let me go!” she cried frantically, 
wrenching herself away from him. “ Do 
not touch me—do not speak to me! Never, 
never, NEVER! can I listen to you, Roland 
Graham. You murdered my sister! J 
am Claire Miracour.” 

With a low cry, Tresham swayed to one 
side, and fell at her feet; but, almost at 
the same instant she darted past him, and 
escaped through the door. 

“ My carriage?” she said to the mana- 
ger, whom she met behind the scenes. 
“ Has it come?” 

Her manner was so strangely agitated 
that he stared at her a moment ere he 
answered. 

“Yes, Madame! I was just on my way 
to tell you.” j 

Five minutes later she had entered it, 
and was driven away. 

As she leaned back upon the perfumed 
cushions, she pressed her hand to her 
heart, and murmured: 

“What can come of this? Oh, if I 
could only die now!” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
FATHER AND CHILD. 


Since his accession to a fortune, Neil 
Graham had removed his bachelor quar- 
ters to the Hotel Brunswick, and was now 
installed in the handsome suite of rooms 
formerly occupied by Colonel Tresham. 

It was in these apartments that Tres- 
ham presented himself one morning in 
November. 

When Neil saw the handsome, stalwart 
figure of his friend standing before him, 
he grasped Tresham’s hand, and almost 
wrung it off. 

“ Rex, my dear fellow!” he cried, in a 
transport of gladness. “Is this you: or 
your ghost?” 

“Tt is I--unfortunately,” Tresham re- 

lied, half sadly. “ How are you, Neil? 
Fou are looking well and happy.” 

“Tam both. Sit down, old boy! You 
don’t know how glad I am to see you.” 

Neil’s eyes were half full of, tears: 
Tresham’s pale face and melancholy mien 
had not escaped his notice. 

“Where have you kept yourself?” he 
said, affectionately. “Why didn’t you 
write to me, Rex?” 

“ Well, you see, I was trying to keep 
out of the way. Idid not know that it 
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had all come out, until—Madame de Roy 
told me.” 

He could not utter her name without 
an effort. Neil saw it, and the sight 
wrung his sympathetic soul. 

“It was not through me, Rex,” he be- 


el know, Neil. It was she who told 
them all. It may be for the best. At 
all events, I have come back to do all 
that there is left for me to do.” 

He spoke so sadly, so despondently, 
that Neils heart throbbed with pity. 

“Don’t give it up, Rex!” he said, with 
suspicious huskiness. “I have won Lois, 
and you have less to contend with.” 

. ?” cried Tresham, sharply. “She 
is married, Neil; and, what is almost a 
— obstacle, she is Genevieve’s sister ! 

er true name is Claire Miracour.” 

“ My poor Rex!” his friend exclaimed, 
passing his arm about Tresham. “I would 
to heaven I could help you!” 

“No one can help me, Neil,” he said, with 
extreme dejection. “I am accursed. Some- 
times I think I will go where nobody will 
ever hear tell of me again; then I think 
of suicide. But that is so cowardly! If 


I could only die, now! Why should I be 
cursed with length of days? I who have 
nothing to live for!” 

“You have Lois, Rex. She can love 
ou now, as a child should love its father. 
hank God! Her love for you was only 

a fancy, that soon passed away. She longs 


to know you as her father, Rex. She 
loves and honors you as such, for I have 
told her ‘your history—I thought you 
would not care now—and she feels for 
you with her whole tender heart.” 

“Dear child!” murmured Tresham, 
softly. “I knew she would learn to love 
you, Neil.” 

“T am not sure yet,” he answered; 
“but she has promised to marry me if I 
can win her love, and she does love me a 
little already. I think I shall have my 
heart’s desire by and by.” 

“God grant it!” Tresham said, fer- 
vently. “There is no one to whom I 
would give her so gladly as to you, Neil. 
But have you no misgivings—you, the 
heir of such a name and estate!—in mar- 
rying the daughter of a—convict ?” 

“Rex!” he cried, sternly. “Do not 
say that to me again. The name and 
estate are both yours by right, if not by 
law. I feel like an usurper! As for any- 





thing else, you will always be to me my 
best and dearest friend, the man of 
others whom I love and honor with my 
whole soul.” 

“God bless you, boy!” Tresham said, 
hoarsely, as he wiped away a tear that 
stole silently down his pale face. “I am 
going to see Lois now.” 

“ You will find a warm welcome,” Nei] 
said, heartily; but his kindly blue eyes 
filled with tears, as he saw Tresham walk 
down street with the halting step and 
drooping head of an old, old man. 

It was with many conflicting emotiong 
that Tresham entered the parlor of Dr, 
Langley’s residence, and awaited the 
coming of Lois. ; 

She had hardly known how she would 
meet him; but when she saw him stand- 
ing in the middle of the room, so pale 
and sorrow-stricken, her heart went out 
to him, and she obeyed asudden impulse 
to fling herself in his arms. 

“ Father !” she cried, clasping her arms 
about his neck. “Oh, I am so glad—go 
very glad!” 

He folded her to his heart in a close 
embrace. 

“Lois, my little one!” he murmured, 
brokenly. “ Have you forgiven me—all?” 

“T had nothing to forgive. Oh, why 
did you run away from me? You left 
me beset with such terrible doubts. If it 
had not been for Neil, I might have mis- 
judged you so! Madame de Roy did 
not know all, or she would not have said 
what she did. But I would not—I could 
not believe that you deserted my mother, 
and it must have been that I was right.” 

“ Deserted her! Child, child, I loved 
her better than my life.” 

“TI knew you did! I believed in: you 
before I heard your story, and then—that 
went right to my heart. Oh, you don’t 
know how deeply I kave felt tor you— 
how much I have wanted to comfort you!” 

“Tresham bent his head, and kissed 
her forehead softly. P a 

“T shall be happier now, Lois,” he said. 

“You and Neil will be a great comfort 
to me.” 7 

As he said this, the door opened, and 
Dr. Langley entered the room. 

“Tzesham, my dear fellow!” he cried, 
grasping the colonel’s hand warmly, and 
then he broke down. 

“Dr. Langley,” said Lois’s father, “I 
owe you a great deal—so much that 
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cannot compute my debt—but I shall 
pever jorget your kindness.” 

“Nothing, sir, nothing!” the doctor 
murmured. 

“ And to think,” Lois interjected, “ that 
he isn’t my uncle after all, and that you 
are my father!” ' 

“And Madam de Roy your aunt,” said 
the doctor, quickly. 

“My aunt? Uncle Ellis, was Madame 
de Roy my mother’s sister-—really and 
truly td 

“She was Claire Miracour. I can tell 
you now, though once she bound me to 
secrecy.” 

“And you?” Lois said, turning to Tres- 
ham, and holding out her little hands. 
“Oh, my futher!” 

' “Child!” he cried, catching her in his 
arm. “Child of my own wife Genevieve! 
(an it be that after all these years of 
joneliness and sorrow, I have found you? 
0, Lois! If you knew how utterly, hope- 
lessly wretched I have been since that 
day when I found your mother’s grave at 
Santa Barbara! I| have never known an 
hour of joy. It has all been bitterness, 
ret, and vain, ceaseless longing.” 

“My poor father!” Lois murmured, 
softly. “Tell me what I can do to make 
you happier?” 

“Live and love me!” Tresham an- 
swered, fervently. “ My heart is starving.” 

“What happiness for Mandame de 
Roy!” the doctor cried. “You will tell 
her this, colonel, without delay?” 

“What!” Tresham exclaimed, incred- 
ulously. “I thought—I understood that 
Madame de Roy knew already!” 

“No, she has not heard your story. 
But you shall tell it to her. She is com- 
ing to see us. We expect her next week, 
before she returns to Europe.” 

Tresham leaned heavily upon the chair 
that stood beside him. 

“I thought she knew!” he said, faintly, 
and then a sweet hope awoke in his breast. 
“When I tell her,” he murmured, “she 
can surely find it in her heart to pity and 
forgive me. I may at least be at peace 
with her—my love, my beautiful queen!” 

“You have heard the news about Lois 
and Neil?” the doctor asked, with spark- 
ling eyes. “My dream bids fair to be 
realized, after ail.” 

Lois’ sweet face was suddenly suffused 
with blushes. 

“You wouldn’t care, would you?” she 











said, shyly, as she slipped her little hand 
into Tresham’s. 

“Avery great deal!” he answered, 
arousing himself. “You cannot please 
me better than by marrying Neil.” 

“Well said!” cried the doctor, slapping 
him on the back. “It’s a long lane that 
has no turning, Tresham. © There are 
brighter days ahead for you. The future 
must surely hold some recompense for 
your past sufferings.” 

Tresham shook his head sadly. 

“T am afraid not,’ he answered. 
“ Happiness is not for me; but I shall be 
satisfied, if in the future I can only find 
peace and contentment.” 





CHAPTER XV. 
HIS RECOMPENSE. 


Neil Graham now shared his apart- 
ments at the Brunswick with Colonel 
Tresham. 

It was evening, and, Neil being out of 
town, Tresham sat alone in the room, 
shading his eyes with his hand as the 
firelight fell upon his face. 

“What a strange fatality!” 
mured. “She was so much like Gene- 
vieve. I remember that even I could 
hardly tell them apart. They were alike 
in temperament, too. It is natural that 
the charms which won me once, should 
win me again; and yet it is strange that I 
should feel this passion for her sister! 
Oh love, you have been so cruel to me— 
so unkind!” 

His head dropped upon his breast, and 
something like a sob escaped his pallid 


lips. 
be- 


he mur- 


He was not aware of the soft ste 
hind, the light rustle of a woman’s dress, 
till he felt a gentle hand laid upon his 
shoulder, and heard a sweet voice whisper 
with infinite tenderness: 

“ Roland!” 

He started up, and saw her standing 
there—Madame de Roy—clad in a long, 
sweeping white dress like a bride, or like 
some beautiful ghostly visitant. For a 
moment he stood staring at her as though’ 
he thought the spell would break the 
next instant, and she would vanish into 
thin air. But her face was lighted up 


with a look of ineffable joy, and she 
smiled upon him with a smile the angels 
might have envied. 
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“Claire!” he breathed rather than said, 
_ with his lips parted, and his eyes fixed in 
wondering adoration upon her face. 

“No!” she said, holding out her hands 
to him with a sudden gesture, and, speak- 
ing in a voice that could hardly contain 
its own happiness—* not Claire, Roland; 
but Genevieve /” 

“Genevieve!” he echoed in a dazed 
way. “My wife! No, no! She is dead.” 

“She lives, Roland—she is here! It is 
Claire who lies buried in the churchyard 
at Santa Barbara; it was she, not I, who 
flung herself from the cliff into the sea. 
But you had gone away: I thought you 
were dead. Lois was born, and yet I 
could not claim a father’s care for her 
from your uncle. The parish church and 
register were burned, the minister dead, 
and I could not prove my claims when 
Claire’s body was found. My mother let 
the world think it was I who was drowned, 
and Claire who survived. My name was 
placed upon her tomb; but I am Gen- 
evieve, Roland—your wite, and Lois’ 
mother !” 

As she spoke with rapid, pdssionate ut- 
terance, the truth forced itself upon him. 
A bright light broke over his haggard 
face ; and, with one cry of joy unspeak- 
able, he clasped in his arms the beautiful 
bride he had ‘lost sixteen years ago—still 

oung, still beautiful, still loving and be- 
oved, 

Words could not serve him then, He 
could only hold her close to him, and kiss 
her with lips that seemed insatiable. 

. Roland! ” she whispered, as she clung 
to him with passionate fondness. “ My 
love, my husband! Oh, this moment al- 
most repays me for all those long, long 
years of suffering!” 

“Darling!” he said, brokenly. “You 
know now!” 

“Yes, 1 know all of your sad story, 
dearest. Lois told me to-night, and I 
came to you at once. Oh, my love, for- 
give me for misjudging you.” 

“ My sweet wife, you were not to blame! 
We were the victims of a relentless fate 
—a power immeasurably stronger than 
our own wills,” 

“ How you must have suffered, Roland!” 

“Not more than you, my pure sweet 
flower! How did you bear all that fell 
upon you? OQ, Genevieve darling! God 


knows I would have spared you if I had 


known.” 











“Hush!” she said, laying her hand 
lightly upon his lips. “1 know that. Let 
us bury the pfst, darling. I have yoy 
now, and, please God, nothing but death 
shall part us again!” 

“ But, Genevieve, I am branded with 
an indelible disgrace. I am a convict!” 
“ The crime you were punished for wag 


committed unwittingly, Roland. I am. 


sure you were not to blame. My con. 
science clears you, and that is all I ask, 
You are my husband, and I honor you ag 
I honor no other man!” 

She spoke so proudly that his heart 
beat the sweet joy of knowing that she 
held him blameless. 

“Nothing shall part us now, love,” she 
whispered. 
heart again.” 

“You have never been exiled thence,” 
he said, folding her in his arms once more, 
“My darling, you can see what a st 
hold you had upon my heart. I loved 
you even when you came to me in dis 
guise. We loved each other from the 
moment we met, first as Genevieve Mira- 
cour and Roland Graham, then ag 
Madame de Roy and Colonel Tresham, 
I care not in what shape or personality 
you should come to me, me soul would 
recognize its mate—I would love you still, 
my darling, my beautiful bride!” 

“Oh, Roland! If my mother had only 
lived to see this happy, happy day!” 

“She is dead? I did not know!” 

“She died abroad. My father married 
again. He and Madame Miracour the 
Third are living in Paris.” 

“What! Had he been married before 
he married your mother, Genevieve?” 

“Oh, yes! She was his second wife, 
His first wife was an unprincipled woman. 
She had been an actress once—her name 
was Genevieve de Valence.” 

Roland uttered a sharp cry. 

“You are the daughter of his second 
wife,” he said, hastily. “Genevieve de 
Valence was not your mother?” 

“No! Oh, no!” 

“ Thank God for that! Genevieve, she 
was the woman that drove my Uncle Mak 
colm to his death. I told you of that 
tragedy. That is one of the reasons why 
Commodore Graham sought to separate 


us. He thought you were her daughter.” 


“Oh, Roland! How horrible it is @ 
think such a mistake should cause # 
much suflering! ” 





“Take me back to your 
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“ But it is over now, darling! Let us 
look forward, not back. ,Please God, there 
are —_ years of happiness in store for 
us yet!’ 

e kissed her now as he had kissed her 

ears and years ago, and a faint lovely 

blush dawned in her pale face which 
rested so blissfully upon his breast. 

“Then Love took up the glass of time, 

And turned it in his glowing hands 
And every moment lightly shaken 
Ran itself in golden sands!” 
* * * * 


It was not many months after that Neil | 


led Lois to the altar. 

Happy little Lois! She had found a 
mother, a father, and a husband whom 
she loved with the one true love of a wo- 
man’s life. 

She and Neil are living to-day in an 
elegant uptown residence, right next door 
to Colonel and Mrs. Tresham. Roland 
and Genevieve have retained that name. 
The other had for them too many bitter 
associations, and they buried it with the 

Dr. Langley lives with Lois and 
eil, and a happier, more contented old 
ntleman could not be found. 

So Genevieve and Roland began a new 
life together—a life destined to unclouded 
happiness from now till its close. 

There is no joy so sweet as that which 
succeeds sorrow ; no happiness so complete 
as that which follows close upon misery. 

“ Be still, sad heart, and cease repining, 

Behind the clouds is the sun still shining 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary!” 
THE END. 


oe 


THE TWO DEACONS. 





BY W. A. PETERS 


There lived in Smithville tong ago, 
Aud live there yet, for ought I know, 
Two deacons of the church on earth 
Who lived in hope of heavenly birth. 


One wrestled mightily in prayer, 

And kneeling on the pulpit stair 

He pummeled sin and rattled its dry bones— 
This good man’s name was Deacon Jones. 


_ The other one was seidom heard to pray, 
And few the words in meeting he did say; 
If ever he receives a golden crown 
It will be handed out to Deacon Brown. 


Uf he receive ; ah, what a doubt! 
And yet I hope he’ll not be counted ont 
. When righteous souls are gathered in, 
And wicked ones go down the way of sin. 
Vou. cxn.—34, 





The facts were these which raise a doubt 
That Deacon Brown was not devout, 
And lacked those cireumspective ways 
Of good old orthodoxal days. 


Word came to Deacon Jones’ mill 
That Widow Dobbs was taken ill, 

And was in need of—well, ’twas said 
That what she needed most was bread. 


Then this good deacon hastened o’er 
And talked of heaven’s shining shore, 
And prayed and asked about her soul, 
Forgetful of the empty plate and bowl. 


When he had gone old Deacon Brown came in. 
But not a word of righteousness or sin, 

Or prayer, or holy things he said 

But spoke of worldly things like bread. 


And looking through the pantry-door 
He went to ’Bijah Tompkins’ store 
And sent a load of groceries down— 
So it was told about the town. 


But what will good St. Peter say 

To Deacon Brown, at Judgment Day 
About his worldly ways below? 
And will he reap what he did sow? 


Will Mercy’s angel at the gate 

Plead for him ere it is too late? 

Or Deacon Jones save him from sin, @ 
And into heaven pray him in? 
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SEQUEL TO MERLIN. 


The old parks and gardens of Sunder- 
land were in their full blaze of spring-tide 
glory. _ The flowering chestnuts were one 
waving mass of tinted bloom. The stately 
elms, and the branching beeches, and even 
the weather-beaten old oaks had put on 
their festal green, and stood gilded and 
glowing in the bright sunshine of the 
sweet May sun. The shrubberies were 
one drooping mass of golden showered 
laburnums, and sweet scented lilacs, and 
yellow broom and pink azalea. Far as 
the eye could see lay the terrace walk, 
with its smooth green hway, bordered 
on one side by the high bank of purple 
and white rhododendrons, while on the 
other, looking down over its fern-clad 
glossy slopes lay the beautiful wide-spread 

ark, with its waving trees, and winding 
lake, reflecting back in one unbroken 
calm the blue sky and the white-flecked 
clouds. 

On the high slopes the deer stood in 
great herds together, or browsed quietly 
under the branching oaks, tiny black and 
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white rabbits scampered over the smooth 
green grass, in the perfect joy of unre- 
strained freedom; the golden-hued pheas- 
ant strutted resplendent in the sunshine, 
the peacock unfurled his splendid tail, 
and blue, and white, and purple tinged 
butterflies flitted gayly by ; the swan sailed 
majestically on the smooth water, where 
on the shady brink stood the grave and 
melancholy-looking heron: and as if to 
—s and crown the whole picture 
at the far end of the long terrace drive 
stood gleaming and flashing in the sum- 
mer sunshine the long, white-pillared col- 
onnade, the glistening windows and high 
towers and turrets of stately Sunderland. 

A carriage driven at a good pace bowled 
lazily along the smooth terrace drive. The 
occupant, a man of some fifty years or 
thereabout, with a dark, earnest, care- 
lined face, looked out on the beautiful 
scene before him with thoughtful eyes. 
“Five and twenty years ago,” he kept 
saying over and over again to himself, 
“since I last saw all this, save in my 
dreams, and nowI know not which is 
most real or unreal—those dreams or 
this.” 

The great house lay still and lifeless 
in the gleaming sun. Inside there were 
hushed foot-fulls, and subdued voices, and 
tearful eyes; for the shadow of the angel 
of death lay heavy on the threshold, and 
the lord of Sunderland lay dying in one 
of the purple-tapestried chambers above, 
dying peacefully and calmly it may be, 
but passive and conquered, with the scep- 
tre of his power slipping out of his weak 
hand. What a mockery seemed all the 
wealth and magnificence of park and ter- 
race and hal] to the weary watchers round 
the dying bed, knowing that the dark- 
ness of the grave would soon hide all this 
pomp of beauty, forever, from the fast- 
closing eyes of its lord. 

The servants received the stranger with 
quiet respect; already had the whisper 
gone round that this dark, browed, care- 
touched, travel-stained man before them 
would be their new lord, the one that 
would take the place and name and inher- 
itance of their dying lord. Some of the 
older servants on the estate come forward 
and welcomed him with a grave, subdued 
“Welcome home, Mr. Merlin;” for one 
or two among them still remembered him 
before he quitted England, when in the 
zenith of his youth and vigor he had lived 











with his widowed mother in a pretty pic- 
eo little cottage in the park. 

“Your mother, Mr. Merlin, is anxious} 
awaiting your arrival,” said the old but- 
ler, now bent and worn with age, coming 
respectfully forward. 

“ Wilson,” cried the other, with a hearty 
hand-shake, as he followed the old may 
into a pretty little morning room, “I am 
glad to see your face among all that host 
of strangers.” 

“The same, the very same, face and 


‘voice and manner; a Hylton all over, born 


and bred one, spite of his foreign travel,” 
muttered the old man, as he toddied away, 
“God bless him,” he added, wiping ‘his 
tearful eyes,” may he be as good a lord 
as this one has ever been to me and 
mine.” 

“ Mother,” the tall, dark, stately look- 
ing man cried impetuously, as a gentle. 
looking, silver-haired lady in deep mourn- 
ing and wearing a widow’s cap came 
slowly and tearfully forward to meet him, 
“Dear mother, I have traveled as fast ag 
wind and wave would let me. God 
I may now make some amends for all the 
sorrow and tears my wayward boyhood 
cost you.” 

“ Hush, hush! my dear, dear son,” and 
the slender, weeping figure was caught in 
a close embrace. Oh, my son, my son!” 
she cried, and the pent-up agony of years 
flowed forth in gasping sob and _heart- 
wrung tear. “My Merlin, my child, how 
I have sorrowed and grieved, and longed 
and prayed, to see your dear, dear face 
once more! God be thanked for granting 
me this—this, my heart’s desire—before 
I die! But come now, my son; you must 
come with me at once to the chamber of 
death.” She drew herself up to her stately 
height, and looked long and ate 
the dark, earnest, thoughtful face 
her. “Merlin, Merlin,” she cried, with 
bitter weeping, “ when I think of you—of 
your sacrifice of youth and home and love, 
and ” 


“ Hush, hush! dear mother: all that is 
over now, over and past and forgotten. 
Does not the good old Book say—the 
dear old Book you so often read to your 
passionate headstrong boy— It is good 
for a man that he bear the yoke in his 
youth.’” 


Then, leaning heavily on his arm, the © 


old lady and her son went slowly up-stairs 
together into the presence of death. 
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The windows were thrown wide open, 
and the sweet summer air and fragrance 
of flower and shrub came stealing in; and 
beneath the purple-satin cuedslid, with 
paling brow and gasping breath, lay the 
dying lord. His hours—nay, his very mo- 
ments—were now pasa bowed He lay still 
and motionless: silent, save for the heavy 
breathing; over and forever with him 
were sight and speech and hearing. No 
fear now for any stranger to disturb his 
unconscious slumber; no hope now for 
any recognition of older friend clasping 
the cold, nerveless hand; and sitting far 
back in the shadow of the purple curtains 
sat a young girl with a fuir, sad face. 
The attendants drew back as they en- 
tered, and the stranger, coming quietly 
forward, knelt by the bedside, and clasped 
together in one strong warm clasp the 
hand of the living and dying. 


CuHapter II. 


It was all over now. Death had laid 
his icy grasp on the baron of Hylton; 
iced the chilling frame, stopped the 
labored breathing; and with wild weeping 
the orphaned girl was led by her newly- 
arrived relative from the chamber of 
death. It was his hand that rested caress- 
ingly on her bowed head, his voice that 
whispered words of tender comfort and 
consolation. 

“Lucinda, darling, look up. I will be 
father, mother, all I may be to you. 
Your happiness, my dear one, shall be 
ever my first care and thought.” 

Lucinda Hylton raised her white, tear- 
stained face and heavy eyes to the kindly 
face looking down on her with such grave, 
earnest sympathy. There was a look of 
strength and protection in that strongly 
marked, reliable face; and with a sigh of 
relief she stretched out imploring hands 
and was folded in a warm and loving em- 
brace. 

The funeral was over. With all due 
pomp and reverence, Lord Hylton had 

n laid to rest in the dark old family 
vault of Sunderland, where so many of his 
name and kindred had been carried be- 
fore him. His wife, the beautiful and 
gentle Lady Hylton, had died some few 
years before, and there was now left only 
one child, a girl of eighteen, to mourn the 
double loss of home and father; for the 
splendid estates, the fine old vark and 





hall and title being strictly entailed on 
the male line, passed out of her girlish 
hands to this distant and unknown cousin 
who had been summoned home from the 
far-off wilderness of the new world, to 
come back and take ion of his law- 
ful rights in the old. Merlin Hylton 
had long years ago, from a sense of honor 
and the duty he owed his noble house, 
left home and kin and country—left it 
with a fixed resolve never to return; and 
from babyhood Lucinda Hylton had ever 
heard his name uttered with love and pity 
and tender reverence. 

His name, though seldom spoken or re- 
ferred to, had had a certain charm for her 
girlish heart. When her mother died she 
had left certain commands in reference to 
this unknown relative, and her father on 
his death-bed had likewise besought her, 
as his last bequest, to obey the slightest 
wish of her new guardian, and to look 
upon the lightest wish of Merlin Hylton 
as her strictest law. 

She had been named Lucinda, after his 
mother, Mrs. Forrisbrooke, of Homesdale, 
who was now a widow for the second time, 
and though past-her seventieth year, still 
a gracious and stately lady. It was even- 
ing, calm and lovely; and the new lord 
of Hylton walked slowly up and down 
the long terrace walk, looking with 
dreamy eyes on the beautiful scene around 
him. A gentle, girlish figure, in deep 
mourning robes, came quietly up. 

“My lord,” she began, timidly— 

“Nay,” he interrupted, smiiing, “ call 
me Merlin. Only you and my mother 
now have a claim on my love—a right 
to call me by my Christian name—it 
brings my boylkcod back. How was it, 
Lucinda, my child, that you were not 
born a boy, to have all this pageantry, 
and power, and pomp, and glory, for your 
own?” 

“IT am glad it is yours,” she whispered 
softly, stealing up to his side. “I like it 
best so. My own darling mother wished 
it; and for myself I am glad, very glad, 
that it is all yours.” 

“Lucinda,” he said, solemnly, a look 
of gloom sweeping over the cold, set, 
bronzed face, “ once in my wild and head- 
strong youth, I longed to all this,” 
and as he spoke he stretched forth his 
hands to the green-clad landscape before 
him, “longed for power, and wealth, and 
freedom, and splendors; and now—now 
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child, that it all lies within my grasp, it 
is as nothing—a vain dream, an empty 
shadow—a something I cannot hold, or 
define, for between us lies the shadow of 
graves, the arid deserts of youth, and the 
tossing seas of a restless past.” She was 
silent, and he went on with increased bit- 
terness. “ With me it is like the Psalmist 
said of old,‘ And He gave them their 
heart’s desire, and sent leanness withal 
into their soul.’” The frown still lingered 
on his dark face, but as he met her gentle 
eyes it vanished. “Two things I care for 
now, dear child, in all this w world,” 
he said, tenderly, “and that is the happi- 
ness of the two Sele left for me to love 
—you and mother. Believe me, my Lu- 
cinda, this will be all my study, all my 
delight.” 

e bent down and kissed the sweet 
pleading face; she clung to his arm with 
a murmured prayer: 

“If I may only live to see him happy,” 
she murmured over and over again to 
herself, “live to banish the cloud from 
his face, the gloom from his life—this is 
all my heart’s desire, all my wish, and 
all my request.” 


Cuapter ITI. 


Three years have gone by—there quiet, 
happy, contented years, with their summer 
flowers, and autumn beauty, and winter 
snow. For Lucinda Hylton they have 
been years full of hope and love and de- 
light. Surrounded by thoughtful kind- 
ness and watchful care, her slightest wish 
obeyed, her simplest desire law—petted, 
indulged, with love lavished on her, and 
fortune laying its choicest gifts at her feet, 
it was almost a wonder that the simple, 
childish, loving nature was not marred by 
“ or stained by selfishness. But 

ucinda Hylton possessed a nature it 
was difficult to spoil or mar. Gentle, 
-uthful, simple-hearted, loving and affec- 
tionate to ail, she received the good things 
showered down upon her as the flowers 
drink in the sun and dew, only to shine 
forth in fresher beauty, and to scatter 
— and perfume op all around. 

he three years of her fair and pleas- 
ant young life had been passed with Lord 
Hylton and his mother at their prett 
little seaside villa, or else in quiet travel, 
or among the wide moors and hills and 





lakes of bonnie Scotland. For some rea- 
son or other, his lordship cared very little 
for the almost royal splendor of Sunder. 
land: its beauty wearied him ; its pomp 
and magnificence oppressed him. Hig 
wild, unfettered, wanderial life in the 
far-off New World had given him a taste 
for unconventional freedom. He loved 
nothing better than “ a life on the stormy 
wave :” a voyage in his fast-sailing yacht, 


a peep at other lands, a glimpse of the’ 


nae heather in his Highland 
ome, suited his roving fancy; or else to 
listen to the lap of the waves against his 
little seaside house, situated in the midst 
of wild and romantic yet isolated beauty, 

Lucinda was his pet, his plaything; to 
pour into her girlish hands everythi 
that was choice and lovely and beautifu 
was his great delight; to watch her gen- 
tle, unclouded face in its innocent beauty, 
and to read there its perfect rest, its sweet 
contented happiness, was his greatest de- 
light, pleasure, charm. 

But now it is summer again at Sunder- 
land—a fair and joyous summer—and the 
old place is alive with gayety and mirth, 
and pleasure. Young voicesecho through 
the stately rooms, and merry laughter and 
ringing jest is heard through gilded sa- 
loon and shady park; and the cannons 
have been fired, and the bells rung, and 
oxen roasted, and the whole neighborhood 
been féted, and rich and poor have re 
joiced and feasted together on the occa- 
sion of the coming of age of Hon. Lucinda 
Mary Alice Lester Hylton. 

Lord Hylton and his mother were 
seated one sunny morning under one of 
the branching cedars in the terrace walk. 

“ Almost tired of all this gayety, dear 
mother?” he asked, tenderly, “ but I think 
our dear little Lucinda enjoys it im 
mensely.” 

“I think she liked our quiet, sensible 
life best, Merlin,” she answered, gravely; 
“it seems to me, I know not why, but 
the child is not so happy as she used to 
be.” 

“That can only be one of your fancies, 
mother,” he said, smiling. “ Lucinda is 
—must be happy.” A frown gathered 
on his face. “Mother, my one hope, wish, 
desire, is for this child s happiness.” 

“I know it, my son,” s answered, 
warmly, “and Lucinda was happy, happy 
with you and me in our peaceful home, 
or quiet travel; gentle and obedient to 
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our slightest wish—but. now—” and the 
lady sighed. 

“Now dear mother, we are both too 
old and grave and world-weary for our 

outhful charge, and I have done well to 

fill the house with youth and beauty, and 
gayety and amusement; let her enjoy her- 
self to her bent. We must live to see her 
life run on smoothly and happily without 
ours; live to see her go over from our love 
to another warmer, stronger, dearer than 
ours has ever been ; it is only right, just, 
natural, that it should be so.” 

Mrs. Forrisbrooke moved uneasily. 

“And you would be contented, happy 
for this to be?” she asked; in a pained 
voice. 

“ Dearest mother, why not?” 

Mrs. Forrisbrooke maintained a chill- 
ing silence. 

“And not happy?” he continued, smil- 
ing. iy Why, Lucinda is the gayest of the 


y. 
eC She is feverishly, unnaturally gay at 
times, and then at others—” 

“Yes.” 

“Fickle, restless, miserable. She re- 
minds me then of her mother—of our 
poor Gladys—you remember?” 

“Remember!” he echoed bitterly. A 
musing fit seemed suddenly to fall on 
the two, and a constrained silence followed. 
“Mother,” he said at length, with a half 
sigh of relief. “I think I have it now. 
Our little girl’s love is passing away from 
us. I remember now how little of late 
we have seen of her, and how constantly 
her cousin, the young Lord of Mowbray, 
has been at her side. Where could we 
find a choicer pair? He is true, manly, 
noble: what a true marriage it will be of 
love and youth and beauty.” 

“And you, Merlin,” she asked, re- 
proachfully, “would give up our child 
thus?” ! 

“Willingly, gladly, if it were for her 
happiness,” he answered, gayly, as they 
sauntered back together to the house. 

“My son,” she said, gravely, as he 
led her with stately ceremony to her 
pretty morning room. “I think you 


treat and think of our dear Lucinda too 


much as a pet and plaything—remember, 
she is a woman now, with all a woman’s 
hopes and feelings.” 

“Dear mother,” he answered, lightly, 
“what does that warning face mean? 
To me she is as you say, only a pretty 








child, 2 petted darling.” Then he 
and kissed the peaceful faded face, and 
took himself away. 





CuHapter IV. 


Up the wide and grandly-carpeted 
staircase of Sunderland passed I.ord 
Hylton with steady steps; a long, polished 
corridor, with olden paintings of lord and 
lady looking down on him from their 
gilded frames;' past brocaded couches, 
and gilded lounges, and waxen flowers, 
and waving ferns, and carved cabinets 
full of antique treasures of gold and 
bronze and ivory and porcelain. 

From the far end of the noble picture- 
gallery came the ringing melody of young 
voices and merry laughter, and as he 
come slowly forward a charming picture 
of youth and beauty met his quick-pierc- 
ing eye. 

‘Underneath the richly-painted window 
at the far end of the room, with the bril- 
liant tints of blue and rose falling on 
their soft-hued dresses, were gathered to- 
gether a group of pretty girls, bendin 
over an old carved chest, busily engage 
in lifting out, with many a laugh and 
merry jest, antique dresses and costumes 
of embroidered satins and flowered silks 
and delicate laces. 

“A favor, a favor, my lord,” cried’ one 
of the merry group, coming gracefully 
forward, and holding out her hands’ to- 
wards him in the mocking guise of a pe- 
tition. 

“And that is?” he asked, smiling. 

“Will you first say granted?” 

Nay, I must know what it is before I 
can say that,” he answered, coolly. 

“I crave your permission, my lord,” 
she began, with mock humility, “to a 
pear at the fancy ball we hold to-night in 
the guise of one of your own famous an- 
cestresses. Muay 1?” and she lifted her 
dark glowing eyes to his, as sheasked with 
smiling audacity and ease, “May I to-night 
figure in the festive scene as Lady Hyl- 
ton hid 

“ Kate,” echoed one of the girls, in an 
under breath, as if struck by the audacity 
of the request. 

There was a slight pause. Lord Hyl- 
ton’s keen-reading eyes swept over the 
beautiful bold face lifted up so unflinch- 
ingly to his; then his eyes wandcred 
over the little group round the old ‘chest. 
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All of the little party had risen to their 
feet on his entrance, and were now wait- 
ing for his answer with eager curiosity, 
save one, who still knelt with averted 
face over the open chest. 

Every one seemed to enjoy the little 
scene before them, and stood silent and 
interested, waiting for his reply ; for report 
had already given the name of Kate Sey- 
mour as the future bride of Lord Hylton, 
the sharer of his splendid fortune, and had 
whispered that she had already won the 
heart of the noble owner of Sunderland. 
And of late so it had seemed to every one 
in the midst of these gay festivities. No 
one had so openly claimed his attention, 
or received so much of his favor and no- 
tice, as the beautiful, the brilliant, the au- 
dacious Kate Seymour. 

“ You may,” he answered, smiling, with 
a slight bend of his stately head, us if 
conferring no slight favor. 

“And look, my lord,” and she turned 
as she spoke to a noble portrait of a 
gracious lady clad in white satin with 
bridal veil and wreath, and rows of costly 
pearls clasped tightly round her white 
neck—‘“ May I wear that identical dress? 
Pauline says it is still in existence.” 

* Yes.” 

“ And the jewels?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Oh, thanks—a thousand, thousand 
thanks! How good you are,” and her 
fair face flushed, and her dark eves shone 
with conscious triumph. Emboldened by 
her success, the merry group gathered 
round him, and eagerly begged permission 
to don the antique dresses at the ball to- 
night, and to appear in the guise of some 
of the old portraits of his ancient house. 

When he had given an unqualified per- 
mission to all their requests, he passed on 
to where the young girl still carelessly knelt. 

* Lucinda,” he said, and there came a 
certain softness into his clear ringing 
voice as he spoke, “and have you no 
favor to ask?” 

“None, my lord,” she answered, half 
haughtily, rising to her feet as she spoke, 
and confronting him with steady face and 
blue blazing eye. “There is no need for 
me to ask permission or favor. I shall 
wear to-night the costume my mother was 
ew in there. I shall appear as Amy 
: rt,’ 


“It will suit you beautifully, Lucinda,” 
said Kate Seymour, coming up. 





“ Beautifully—just the very thing,” 
echoed the others, in flattering tones. 

Lord Hylton was silent. A look of 
pain passed over his face; he turned away 
without speaking, and walked forward to 
where cn the gilded wall hung a portrait 
of a lady, young and beautiful, in a fanci- 
ful costume of blue flowered silk, with 
high ruff and jeweled bodice, and gem- 
studded hair. He stood speechless before 
its painted loveliness, till a. light hand 
touched him on the arm. 

“May I?” she whispered, softly, all the 
pride and hauteur vanishing from her fair 
face. “May I be Amy Robsart?” 

“Certainly, as, you need no permission 
of mine,” he answered, coldly. 

Again pride swept over the gentle face, 
and nerved her to say: 

“ Will you tell Pauline, then, to unlock 
the chest here? It contains the dress and 
jewels.” 

An elderly woman came respectfully 
forward, holding in her hands a hu 
bunch of keys. She had been long in t 
service of the noble house, and been a ~ 
witness of many of its shifting scenes and 
changing pictures, and a repository of 
some of its most sacred secrets. 

“My lord,” she began, fixing her eyes 
imploringly on the calm face of Lord 
Hylton as she spoke, “ my lady wouldn't 
have wished or liked any one to have 
worn that dress or looked into that chest, 
She prized it so much, set such store on 
it, and always charged me to keep it 
lucked; but of course Miss Lucinda is 
quite different.” 

“Give me the key, Pauline,” said Lord 
Hylton, with his stern voice. He went 
forward, and kneeling down, carefully un- 
locked the chest which stood under the 
beautiful portrait. Tenderly and rever- 
ently with his own hands he lifted out the 
faded, but still magnificent dress of pale 
blue silk, emdroidered with white flowers, 
and ornamented with delicate lace and 
fine needlework. “ Lucinda,” he cried, 
in a tone of command, “ come here.” 

As she came quietly forward, he placed 
in her arms the silken dress, the lace, the 
jewels. Then Lucinda Hylton knew in 
stinctively that no one but herself was to 
touch that dress. 

There was a solemnity in the little sone 
which hushed the merry laughter 
chained the jesting voices. The lord of 
Hylton had a way sometimes of com 
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manding silence by the gloom of his very 
resence. Every une there began to feel 
it was a time for silence, and looked on 
with dumb voices and eager eyes. 
“ There is another dress at the bottom,” 
cried Lucinda, with eager interest, her 
blue eyes dilating as she peered curiously 


in. 

“Yes, Lucinda,” said Lord Hylton, 
dreamily. 

“May we see it?” she asked, beseech- 


“ There is a portrait, too; may we have 
a look at that?” 
“ Yes, if you like.” 
He lifted from the very bottom of the 
old chest a half-finished portrait of a man, 
oung and handsome, with dark hair and 
lazing eyes, and a face calm, yet firm, 
dressed in the fine and fanciful dress of a 
courtier of Queen Elizabeth’s time. 
“Why, my lord, that is yourself. 
How like, and yet how unlike,” and then 
followed the flattering chorus: “How 


’ handsome, splendid-looking, noble! What 


a lovely dress—charming, charming! ” 
“What are you going to do with it? It’s 
a shame to hide it there.” 

“Burn it,” replied Lord Hylton, with 
his calm smile. 

“Oh no, no; that is too bad,” cried the 
young voices, entreatingly, and fair hands 
were stretched forth imploringly towards 
the handsome portrait, as if to save it from 
its impending doom. 

“Another favor, my lord,” cried bold 
Kate, coming forward. “Give my Lord 
of Leicester into my safe keeping. It’s a 
souvenir I shall dearly prize and love to 


” 


The Lord of Sunderland had a strange 
aversion to having his likeness taken. 
No portrait of his hung in his noble pic- 
ture-gallery, no photograph embellished 


book or drawing-room. On this point, 
even to mother and ward, he had been alike 
obdurate; hence the finding of the old 
portrait, taken in the full strength of his 
youth and vigor, seemed a prize worth 
the having. 

“The portrait is mine,” said Lucinda 
Hylton, calmly, “and cannot be given 
away ;” and she stretched forth her white 
and shapely hand towards the old portrait 
which Lord Hylton still held in his hand. 

“Of course,” echoed Kate Seymour 
with a haif-concealed sneer of mockery 





in her tone. “Amy Robsart has the first 
claim on her faithful Leicester.” 

“T claim it as Lucinda Hylton,” she 
answered, haughtily, raising her well-set 
head and looking round her with calm 
dignity. “The contents of that chest, the 
dress, the jewels, the portrait, were my 
mother’s. In her name, I, her child, claim 
them.” 

“You are right, Lucinda,” Lord Hylton 
answered, calmly ; “it is as you say, yours 
unquestionably.” 

As he spoke he held out the portrait 
towards her, and advanced with grave 
courtesy. As she seized it with eager, im- 
patient hands, she let fall to the polished 
floor the silken dress, and from the bod- 
ice fluttered out a little note, faded and 
yellow with age, which feil right at Lord 
Hylton’s feet. He stooped and picked 
it up in a moment of time. 

“Mine,” she cried, eagerly. 

“No, mine.” 

“My lord?” 

“Mine,” he repeated, with a voice that 
forbade appeal. 

It was the first time in her spoiled and 
petted life that he had ever refused her 
any request, however grave or serious, 
however light or trifling. Gentle and 
obedient and yielding as she had hitherto 
been to his every look or wish, a spirit of 
pride and opposition seemed to possess her 
to-d: 


ay. 

With flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, 
she courtesied gracefully. 

“As you please, my lord,” she an- 
swered, with cold hauteur ; then carelessly 
flinging the beautiful dress over her arm, 
and pressing the portrait to her heaving 
breast, she swept past the little group, and 
glided away with quick and noiseless steps. 


CHAPTER V. 


Could any one have looked into the 
depth of that girlish heart, they would 
have wondered at the strength of anguish, 
the storm of passion raging there, and 
called into existence by the little scene 
just enacted in the old picture-gallery. It 
was the “little rift within the lute,” the 
first difference however trifling, the first 
breach however slight, in their hitherto 
happy lite, the first cloud to shadow their 
blue sky; and Lord Hylton, as he slowly 

on to the privacy of his own rooms, 
wondered a little what had called forth 
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this unwonted display of temper and feel- 
ing, so unlike the usually sweet gentleness 
of his beautiful ward. 

“Mother is right,” he said, half wear- 
ily; “ Lucinda is changed. Is it that she 
is 8 woman now?—no Jonger the petted 
darling my love could make supremely 
happy? Is her happiness already passed 
out of my care and ovat God grant, 
to whoever she entrusts it, he may love 
her as I have done, and make her happy 
where now I fail. How could I jive, and 
sve my child unhappy?” 

He sat down on one of the velvet chairs, 
with the gilded coronet and monogram on 
its back, and holding the little note 
slightly in his hand, fell into a deep and 
sorrowful reverie. Old thoughts and 
fancies and memories crowded through 
his brain ; old scenes and by-gone visions 
rose up before him in all their old and 
rose-crowned splendor and beauty ; voices 
that had once fallen on his ear as sweetest 
music poured through his soul again, and 
ap him with their ringing melody as 

e sat there half sad, half dreamy, listen- 
ing to their long-hushed music. 

“This will never, do,” he cried, at 
length rousing himself. “Why is not my 
child happy? I must seek her. If it 
had been her mother—Glad ys—she would 
have come back long ere this, asking for 
pardon, reconciliation; but Lucinda’s na- 
ture is different—deeper perhaps, and 
prouder and stronger: she would sooner 
die, I fancy, than seek or stoop to ask tor 
pardon, forgiveness.” 

He left the room with hasty strides ; he 
knew enough of his ward to picture and 
guess where she would carry her short- 
uved anger and resentment. He hurried 
vn with quick steps through gilded sa- 
loon and down marble staircase, until he 
reached the long white colonnade, with 
its flowering shrubs and waving ferns. 
On, on. through the stately gardens, blaz- 
ing with their summer glory of color and 
tint, past the sparkling fountains and Ital- 
jan arbors and terraced walks, till he 
came upon the thick growth of the woods 
_ and shrubberies. Turning down one of 
the shady walks, he came upon a prettily- 
built secluded little retreat, a fairy kind 
«ot bower, covered with the wild and lux- 
uriant growth of rose and honeysuckle, 
and surrounded and almost hidden by 
flowering shrub and waving tree and 
scented flower. 





“ Lucinda,” he cried, “ my child, may I 
come in?” 

She opened the door, and stood before 
him with a shame-faced, sweet humility on 
the downcast, tear-stained face. 

“Why, my darling, tears ?—Lucinda 
mine!” 

He led her to one of the comfortable 
lounges, for the pretty little room was 
furnished half study, half boudoir; and 
seating himself by her, petted and ca- 
ressed her as he would have done a favorite 
child, calling her by every endearing 
word and name. But though weeping’ 
bitterly, she drew herself a little away 
from his embrace. 

In pained surprise, for it was the first 
time she had ever shrunk from any caress 
of his, he rose abruptly, and placing before 
her a little gypsy table, he carefully opened 
the twisted note he still held in his hand, 
and laid it on the table before her. 

“Read, Lucinda,” he cried, authorita- 
tively: but she drew back. 

“Not if you do not wish me to.” 

“Read, my child, read.” . 

She looked at the faded penciled lines 
before her, but her eyes were so blinded 
by tears, all was so blurred and indistinct, 
she saw nothing. 

“I forbid you to say one word,” Lord 
Hylton read, and paused. “It was my 
note, Lucinda, to your mother.” 

“Yes,” she whispered, timidly. 

“I—there was a kind of quarrel be- 
tween me and the old Lord Hylton of 
our day; and she wished, in the goodness 
ot her heart, to take sides—to side with 
me, and I—I deemed it wise and right te 
forbid her to intertere.” 

“Yes, and what was the quarrel about?” 

“ My child, my present and my future 
are both yours to command and to will— 
my past is my own—not even you, La- 
cinda, can look into that.” 

The girl looked up at the unwonted 
sternuess of his voice. 

“I know how much my mother loved, 
revered you,” she murmured, “and my 
father, too. Will you tell me, may I 
one question ?” 

“ es,” 

“That dress—Leicester’s—was it yours? 
did you ever wear it?” 

“Yes, dear child, it was ordered—made 
for me at your mother’s wisk; but I never 
wore it.” 


“ Why bal 
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“One reason was, the old lord did not 
wish me to appear in that character, but 
I wore it when I had that portrait taken; 
the same artist sketched me that painted 
Amy Robsart. Now, my child, are you 
satisfied ?” 

His voice forbade further questioning. 

“And now,” he said, sheyliite, with a 
suddeu change of voice and manner, 
“what made my gentle Lucinda display 
#0 much pride and hauteur this morning?” 

She blushed gtiltily, and hung down 
her sweet face full of shame and contri- 
tion. 
“I must know,” he said, with grave 
earnestness, laying hold of her hand; but 
she drew it away with a slight gesture of 
disdain. 

“If you must know, my lord,” she cried, 
with a return to her cold pride of face 
and manner, “I was displeased at your 
so readily granting the request of Miss 
Seymour.” 

“ Ah, little one, why so?” he asked, 
half smiling. 

“T did not choose for her to appear in 
that dress and character,” she answered, 

roudly. 

“ Dear child, why not?” 

“I thought it most presuming, most 
unheard of, most insolent, that she should 
wish to appear as Lady Hylton.” 

“It will only be for one night, my Lu- 
cinda.” 

“ But in the bridal dress of our house.” 

“Is it according to the courtesy of our 
house to refuse favors asked by our guests?” 

“No,” she answered, proudly, “ but I 
would rather die than see her as your 
bride even for one night.” 

“Hush, Lucinda,’ he said, sternly ; 
“you wound, offend me.” 

“T would rather die than live to see 
her Lady Hylton,” she cried, hotly and 
passionately. 

“ I do not understand these fitful moods 
and humors,” he answered, coldly. “ Miss 
Seymour is only my guest, nor will she 
ever be anything nearer to me or mine. 
There will be no bride for me, Lucinda: 
[neither seek, or wish for one. My life is 
over—ended as far as a dream of love and 
happiness can go. All that I have of love 
and tenderness is for you and my mother: 
there will never be any rival for you, my 
child, in my affections ; though remember,” 
he added, with a smile, “I shall not 
grudge any giving away of your heart to 





another younger and gayer and more fav- 
ored than myself.” 

“Qh, my lord, pardon, 
she whispered, softly and humbly, with 
glad eyes and radiant face. “I hate, de- 
test myself’ for the angry feelings of this 
morning; and yet oh! if she would not 
wear that dress to-night.” 

“Little one, your heart should be too 
pure ard sweet and happy to hold one 
jealous thought. Believe me, it is be- 
neath you.” 

“ Forgive me,” she cried. “TI am hate- 
ful, wicked—but I thought—feared—” 

“Tf a lady, a guest, favored as your 
friend, claims my attention, can as 
a courteous host refuse it?” he asked, 
gravely. 

“Nay, my lord, say no more—and will 
you now give me your permission to ap- 
pear as Amy Robsart, to-night? I was 
too proud to ask it before, but I crave it 
now as a great favor.” 

“Nay, TL ndind it is too late to ask 
my permission now.” 

“ But not too late to grant a favor.” 

“Oh no, no.” 

“ Will you wear that dress—appear as 
Leicester to-night?” she cried, with spark- 
ling eyes. 

“Very well,” he answered, smiling, “ de- 
pend upon me, the fair Amy shall not 
lack her loving Leicester.” 


don me!” 


CuapTer VI. 


The great house at Sunderland was 
ablaze with light, and resplendent with 
beauty and magnificence, gay fanciful 
costumes of cavalier and lady, of knight 
and dame of olden time, flitted through 
the splendid saloons, or danced to the 

y strains of waltz or quadrille. 

Lord Hylton was in the library, dressed 
in quiet evening dress, when the door 
softly opened and there stole in a vision 
of beauty and loveliness. 

Amy Robsart stood before him blush- 
ing and lovely in her splendid dress, her 
fair heir powdered with flashing gems; 
the high stiff ruff showing off the slender 
throat, the white, jeweled neck; the pale- 
blue silk with its white flowers and ‘frost- 
like lace, contrasting well with the fair, 
smooth complexion, the blue eyes, the 
tinted cheeks—twenty-eight years ago, 
and just such another Amy Robsart, 
young and lovely, wearing the same dress 
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and jewels, had stood before him, not 
blushing and trembling as this fair girl, 
but sparkling with eager triumph, radiant, 
coquettish. 

“ How do I look?” she asked, with 
downcast eyes, the blush deepening. “Do 
you remember how my mother looked 
— she wore this dress? Am [ like 

er?” 


“For she indeed was fair, 
Not with her mother’s dazzling eyes of light, 
Hers were more shadowy, full of thought and 
prayer; 
And with long lashes o’er a white-rose cheek, 
Drooping in gloom, yet tender still and meek.” 


he quoted, dreamily. 

“But my lord, you are not dressed as 
Leicester.” 

He seemed listening to some other voice 
on that far-back night, now forever passed 
and fled; her mother—Gladys—had said 
the same words, and had thrown white 
arms entreatingly round his neck, and 
begged and implored him for dear love’s 
suke to wear the splendid dress she had 
ordered for him and wished him to ap- 


pear in. 

Lord Hylton in dumb fashion half 
wondered whether this olden scene would 
be enacted over again. “ But Lucinda,” 
he thought, “is too proud to condescend 
to urge, to entreat, to coax.” 

Long years ago Lord Hylton, then only 
a pee dependent of the noble house he 
belonged to, had loved, deeply and pas- 
sionately loved, the beautiful Gladys, the 
mother of Lucinda, who had afterwards 
become Lady Hylton; but pride and 
honor, and the ——- he owed a great 
house, had compelled him to put away 
this love from him, to give up home 
and happiness and country, and to wan- 
der a self-banished exile into far-off lands. 
His thoughts to-night were so entwined 
with olden memories that the scene before 
him seemed haif dream-like, half real. 

“ Leicester,” he said, at length, ‘ that is 
Baynor’s place, not mine; am I a traitor 
to take—what am I saying, my child? I 
am dreaming. Leicester,” he exclaimed, 
rousing up, and standing befure her with 
a smile ou his dark, handsome, eareworn 
face, “ I am tvo old, too weary and spirit- 
less, for that part. Go, dear child, Lei- 
cester awaits you in the ball-room ; young, 
handsome, gay, devoted.” 

“I do not understand you,” she fal- 
tered, her tace growing white, her voice 





icy, her lips set and rigid. “ There is no 
Leicester for me but you.” 

But he took her hand in his, and said 
with grave kindness : 

“ Listen, my dear one. You will hear 
a tale of love to-night, and from Leiceg- 
ter’s lips. Remember it is by my ex- 
— wish and approval that Lord 

owbray wears that dress, and speaks ty 
you; and it is my dearest, fondest ho 
that you may give him a favorable an. 
swer.” ? 

“Claude, my cousin,” she murmured, 
with a half-bewildered look ; “ he is noth. 
ing to me, my lord, nothing.” 

“Nay,” he interrupted, smiling, “you 
must find Leicester a better answer than 
that.” 

She stood before him a beautiful pic- 
ture of embarrassment and distress, 

“Your wish my lord, your wish?” she 
echoed, piteously. 

“Yes, my wish. 
for your happiness.” 

She looked at him long and fixedly— 
pride and pain struggling for mastery in 
the fair face. Hot passionate words 
surged madly through her brain—rose in 
one wild torrent to her lips. She checked 
them; then in a frozen caim unclasped 
the splendid jewels from her neck. 

“T shall not wear this dress,” she said, 
with icy strength. “There will be no 
Amy Robsart at the ball to-night.” 

“Gladys!” he cried,—*Lucinda, child!” 
but she turned and left him—left him 
standing there, bewildered, amazed, and 
when he opened the door and would have 
followed her, the long corridor was empty 
down which she had hastily flitted and 
vanished like a noiseless ghost. 

The ball was over, the lights out, the 
music hushed, the guests gone. Silence 
reigned supreme over hall and corridor 
and saloon; but for Lord Hylton, that 
night, there seemed neither rest nor sleep 
nor repose. He rose in the early light 
of the summer morning, and wandered 
restlessly about his splendid domain. 
With unconscious steps, he turned in the 
direction of the pretty little bower, where 
only yesterday he had sought his young 
ward, 

“Lucinda,” he cried, eagerly, as. he 
caught sight of a white dress flitting away 
through the trees. 

She would have fluttered away like 4 
frightened bird, but the ring of command 


My first wish is ever 
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in his voice brought her back. She came 
to meet him with graceful ease, but her 
face looked pale and care-hued in the 
bright revealing of the morning light. 

“Are you not well?” he asked, anx- 
jously. “You look pale—how did you 
enjoy yourself last night?” 

“T was as miserable as ever poor Amy 
Robsart was,” she answered, bitterly. 
“Do you think my mother was unhappy 
the night she wore that dress? I wish I 
had never seen it—put it on.” 

“If you had asked my permission I 
should have said ‘no,’ Lucinda. There 
seems a fatality about that dress. And 
poor Leicester, too—was he as unfortu- 
nate, as unhappy?” 

“You torture me,” she said, with trem- 
bling lips; “ I cannot bear it.” 

“Torture you, my child,” he exclaimed 
in pained amazement. “ You do not care 
for your cousin—for Claude? So be it, 
Lucinda, we will never mention his name 
again. But is it true that my darling is 
no longer happy ?” 

For an answer she burst into a very 

ion of tears and sobs. 

“Hush, hush, my dear one. What is 
it? Cannot you tell me?” 

He raised her drooping and tear-stained 
face. “Is it something in which I have 
neither part nor lot? something beyond 
me? something my child requires to make 
her happy, which I cannot give her?” 

“No, no!” she cried. 

“T think it is,’ he answered, gravely ; 
“if it were anything I could bestow—any- 
thing in my power to grant my darling, 
to make her happy—there would be no 
need of tears. For she has only then to 
ask and have—speak, Lucinda!” 

“No, no, there is nothing,” she mur- 
mured. 

“I do not command, or seek to force 

ur confidence, my child; but if your 
bart has wandered from its own keep- 
ing—” 

“Oh, no, no.” 

“I know it would rest on no unworthy 
object—unquestioned, unasked for, you 
have my fullest sanction. You need feel 
no barrier of rank and wealth: there shall 
never be any bar to love when I can throw 
it down; and [ feel sure that no one—do 
you hear me, sweet one? no one—can re- 
ms the beauty and grace of my darling 


Then she looked up at him, pale and 





beautiful, and spoke with a pained calm- 
ness of voice and manner : 

“You mistake me, my lord, altogether. 
There is no one I care for in that way, 
and I am not unhappy at all.” 

“Then cheer up, and let me see my lit- 
tle one happy and bright as of yore.” 

He drew her arm through his as he 
spoke, and together they retraced their 
steps to the house. 


Cuarter VII. 


But Lucinda Hylton did not cheer up. 
A cloud rested upon her sweet face, a 
nameless something shadowed and dark- 
ened her voice and manner. Gentle and 
loving and sweet-tempered, she moved 
about with quiet grace; but there was a 
languor in her attitude, a weariness in 
movement, a listlessness in her manner, 
that told of an undercurrent of gloom 
and depression beneath the outer calm. 
Her fair face drooped, her rose tints faded ; 
she grew thinner, quieter, and the blue 
eyes looked out larger and brighter from 
their hollow setting. Some of the guests 
had left Sunderland. The young lord of 
Mowbray, the disappointed suitor, had 
taken himself away, and the proud beauty, 
Kate Seymour, had also left for London; 
but still the beautiful and petted ward 
of Lord Hylton neither rallied nor re- 
gained her olden buoyancy and light 
hearted gayety. 

“ Mother, what has come to Lucinda?” 
asked Lord Hylton abruptly one sunny 
day, as he sat with Mrs. Forrisbrooke in 
her pretty morning room; “the child, 
seems to me to be pining for something, 
or some one.” 

“ Lucinda is a child no longer, Merlin.” 

“So you have often told me.” 

Mrs. Forrisbrooke went on with the 
fine needle-work she held in her hand. 

“ And what then, dear mother?” said 
her son, at length. 

“A woman's lot is too often an un- 
happy one. Lucinda may have given 
her heart away, and found too late there 
can be no return.” 

“ That is impossible,” said Lord Hylton, 
hastily ; “ who could resist our child?” 

Mrs. Forrisbrooke laid down her work. 
“Merlin, my dear son, you have often 
said the happiness of Lucinda should be 
your first care, have you not?” 

“ Yes, yes.” 
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“Then perhaps you may be called to 
make one more sacrifice to insure it. You, 
who have already suffered for the honor 
of our noble house, would not shrink from 
one more sacrifice now.” 

“No, mother.” 

“The sacrifice of self again.” 

Lord Hylton moved uneasily. : 

“ Mother, you know I would not.” 

Mrs. Forrisbrooke paused, and then 
said, softly: 

“Merlin, I have guessed our child’s 
secret. She has indeed given away the 
wealth of her girlish heart, of her wo- 
manly devotion, and she fears, dreads, 
there can be no return.” 

“To whom?” asked Lord Hylton, rais- 
ing his proud head ; “there should be no 
question, no fear of that.” 

“My son, my Merlin,” and the gentle 
lady went over to where her dark-browed 
son sat, “my happiness is entwined with 
that of our child. You will not refuse 
my request, 1 know. Make Lucinda your 
bride—only by doing that can you make 
our sweet one happy.” 

“ Mother, it is impossible,” he said, in 
a low, pained voice. 

“ My son,” she went on, solemnly ; “ it 
was the dearest, most cherished wish of 
the dead. It is her place of right, by jus- 
tice. You, who have inherited the vast 
lands and estates of her parents, can now 
by marriage restore them all back.” 

“It is impossible,” he said, again. 

“Have | then to stoop to plead for my 
child? Must I live to see her paling 
cheek and wasting form—live to witness 
her struggles to conceal her love, the 
hard battle between womanly pride and 
wounded affection ; live to see her beauty 
fade, her fair young lite darkened, shad- 
owed ?” 

“Mother, you are mistaken. She can- 
not love me as you say. Remember, I 
am twice her age: such a marriage would 
be unnatural, distasteful, impossible. 
Have you forgotten, too, that I loved her 
mother—Gladys?” 

“I have forgotten nothing; her tears, 
her struggles, her misery!” 

“Oh mother, mother! and I did it all 
for her happiness, all—” 

“Am I to see her sufferings over again 
in those of her child?” 

“No, no; if I were only sure Lucinda 
wished, cared—” 

“My son,” said his mother, tenderly, 





“Lucinda loves you. Her happiness ig 
now in your hands.” 

“Tt must be only agirlish fancy. Iam 
years older than she—too old and care-worn 
and weary for a dream of love. I will go 
away again: she will soon forget me,” 

“Ts it in the nature of Lucinda, in the 
nature of our house, to forget? -Did Gladys 
forget?” 

“* Mother, mother.” : 

“If you leave Lucinda, my son, she 
will die of a broken heart.” 

“T can promise, say nothing now; give 
me time to think, to breathe,” and as he 
spoke, he threw up the wide French win. 
dow and stepped out on the the rose-coy- 
ered veranda. 

His thoughts were chaos, his heart and 
brain seemed on fire. Long years ago, in 
the hey-day of his youth, he had sacrificed 
himselt' on what he considered the altar 
of imperative duty ; and now, in his cooler, 
sterner manhood had there come another 
call of self-sacrifice, and one that seemed 
harder, sterner, more impossible to fulfill? 
He wandered on into the shady depths 
of the park. Old dreams and memories 
awoke, and mockingly asked if he could 
forget the past. The soft summer light 
through the swaying trees challenged him 
to be later with a new love. ‘The sun- 
beams flitting down on his troubled face 
laughed to scorn his new-born dream, 
One sweet face now long hidden away, 
shrouded and coverea with the dust and 
gloom of the grave, looked at him with 
soft, bewitching, yet reproachful eyes. 
One voice, soft-toned, sweet, melodious, 
called to him and defied him either to 
forget the past or to lose it again in the 
future. He felt the clasp of warm arms 
which clung to him and forbade him to 
leave. The dead, dead past stood. before 
him, living, breathing, and with scornful 
eyes and mocking voice defied him to for- 
get. ‘Then the vision slowly faded; the 
past, pale, cold and wan-eyed, pues 
trembling away, and slowly, silently, 

leadingly, the present came forward. 
He saw the downcast eyes, the pained 
look, of a fair young girl: heard the thrill 
of suffering in the young voice. 

“Your wish, my lord, your wish,” he 
heard her proud, glad, yet ‘tender tone. 
“There is no Liecester for me but you.” 

He sighed, then bending his stately 
head, humbly owned that his first duty 
was the care and happiness of the orphan 
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girl entrusted to his care by loved and 
dying hands, and confessed freely that no 
sacrifice of self, no uprooting of sweet and 
olden memories, no farewell to by-gone 
cherished dreams, was too dear, too great 
a price to pay for this. 

“Mother,” he said, that evening as they 
stood together on the terrace walk, and 
watched the sun sink down in dying 
splendor behind the waving trees, “it 
shall be as you wish.” 

Then his mother thanked and blessed 
him in her inmost heart. 


CuaptTer VIII. 


The grand old hall of Sunderland had 
sunk back into its quiet calm. Mrs. For- 
risbrooke and Lucinda were alone, for 
Lord Hylton, on the departure of some of 
his guests, had returned to London with 
them. Lucinda wandered about the beauti- 
ful park and grounds in listless fashion, or 
sat for long hours together with some fine 
needlework in her hand, too busily en- 
grossed however in her own thoughts to 
ply her needle. Mrs. Forrisbrooke looked 
on, quietly content. She had won her 
son’s promise, and relying on that, she 
waited with contented patience for him to 
tell his own tale in his own way, and to 
set her darling’s mind at rest in his own 
good time. 

One evening—one bright summer even- 
ing—Lord Hylton arrived unexpectedly 
at Sunderland. He had walked up alone 
from the little village station, and noise- 
less and unseen entered the house by a 
private entrance. His mother welcomed 
him with quiet affection. 

“Where is Lucinda?” he asked. 

Then his mother bade him seek her in 
the old picture gallery. 

“Not there?” he cried, with a frown. 
Then a smile chased it away as he turned 
to go. With quick steps he strode along 
staircase and polished corridor. 

“Lucinda,” he cried, softly. 

She was standing, looking out of the 
window, close by the old chest, over which 
hung the beautiful portrait of Amy Rob- 
sart. Lord Hylton never forgot the look 
on the fair face turned so eloquently to 
his. The sudden light, the crimson blush, 
the eager eye, the tremulous lips—all told 
their own sweet and tender secret. 

“ What, not one word of welcome?” 

He would have taken her in his arms, 





and bestowed on her fair forehead his 
usual kiss of greeting; but she shrank a 
little from him, and looked at him with 
a ‘pained, questioning, startled look. 

“Look here, my child, I have some- 
thing to show you.” 

He laid on the old oaken chest an open 
case of splendid jewels. How the diamonds 
sparkled and gleamed in their velvet bed ! 

As she drew nearer to look, he lifted 
the splendid necklace from its case, and 
clasping it round her neck, said tenderly : 

“These jewels are for my bride—for 
you, Lucinda, my dear one.” 

Then, as he saw the proud, glad look 
of rapture that swept over her lovely face, 
saw the sweet, happy light in the shy, up- 
lifted eyes, he read there the blest assur- 
ance of her love. 

“God bless us both, and make me 
worthy of your love,” he murmured, softly, 
as he clasped her in his arms, while above 
them the painted portrait looked down 
with its lovely face and Joyamiling lips. 

* * * * * 

A bright, gloriously bright September 
morning, with blue skies and clear 
fresh air, full of hope and promise and 
golden sunshine. There had been a 
heavy thunder-storm over night, followed 
by a deluge of rain; but the morning rose 
fresh and beautiful, serene and lovely, and 
all nature seemed to rejoice in its freshness 
and glowing beauty as of a new creation. 
It was the weddiug-day of Lord Hylton 
and the Hon. Lucinda Mary Alice Lester 
Hylton, and a brighter sun or a more 
perfect day scarcely ever shone or dawned 
on happy bride. 

The whole neighborhood was en féte: 
gay arches spanned the drive in the park 
and the pretty village streets of Sunder- 
land; there was ringing of bells and nen 
of cannons, and showers of flowers an 

wishes and enthusiastic cheering, for 
bride and bridegroom were alike by all be- 
loved. 

As Lord Hylton and his beautiful bride 
passed through the massive iron gates 
which guarded the entrance to the park, 
his thoughts went back to a far-off Se 
tember day, glorious and fresh and bright 
as this, when, with a struggling heart and 
ruined hopes, he had driven through 
them, and they had seemed to close, 
forever, on his youth and happiness. And 
now on this bright, fair morning there 
had opened a newer life, a sweeter love- 
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dream of hope and promise, smiling 
fortune lay at his feet, where it had 
scattered down wealth and love and 
devotion with no niggard hand. He 
had stood in the parish church of Sunder- 
land, and pledged his marriage vows to 
one who loved him with all the strength 
and ardor of her girlish heart; and he 
had given vow for vow in that very 
church where long years ago another 
bride—Gladys—had stood maybe with 
trembling lips and writhing heart, and 
uttered the same indissoluble promise. 
What thoughts had surged through her 
aching brain, what tears had fallen from 
her beautiful eyes, as she, clothed in the 
splendid attire of a bride, had driven 
through these same old gates! 

But the past slept now. The old se- 
cret sorrows seemed soothed to rest. The 
olden, mocking, bitter voices were hushed 
and silent, and in their place stood a sweet 
vision of a flower-crowned bride, the mur- 
mur of a low and loving voice, and the 
joyous peal of marriage bells. He read 
in the sweet contented face, blushing and 
smiling beneath its orange wreath and 
bridal veil, its own sweet story of won- 
drous bliss; and in the calm serenity of 
his mother’s gentle smile, her contented 
rest in the happiness of the two she so 
dearly loved ; and he was satisfied. 

“Are you happy? Let me hear you 
say so once more, my Lucinda,” he whis- 
pered, as the carriage pulled up under 
the flower-decked colonnade of the grand 
entrance at Sunderland. And in her 
rose-flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, he 
read the blessed answer. 

“Happy,” she murmured, to herself; 
“ yes, rapturously, supremely happy; but 
oh! happiest bliss of all to see the cloud 
lifted from his face, the gloom banished 
from his life. Oh! youth and hope and 
love are sweet possessions,” and her happy 
thoughts kept good time to the ringing 
melody of the bells. 

“The past sleeps peacefully,” he said, 
solemnly ; “it is like some weary ghost 
laid to rest by your sweet love, my child : 
and the future stands out there fair, un- 
clouded, rose-hued—a land of light and 
love and promise.” 

“ God’s blessing rest upon it,” she whis- 
pered, softly. 

“Amen,” he uttered, reverently, and 
Amen, Amen, echoed the floating melody 
of the wedding bells. 





GOLDEN ROD. 


BY EMMA L. CLAPP. 
Some leaves that left the parent limb 
In wondrous haste, at the first shrill call 
Of Autumn, as she hurried past, 
Said, “Let us be the first to tell 
Proud Golden Rod that Winter’s son, 
On his journey has started forth.” 


“She will not toss her golden head, 
For her golden beauty will soon be lost 
When some one whispers in her ear, 
Away! away! here comes Jack Frost!” 


What did beautiful Golden Rod do, 
When the leaves whispered gossip as they 
went by? 
Did she listen, and hang her golden head, 
And consent to droop and die? 


Beautiful Golden Rod held high her head, 
And turned away as the leaves went by, 
“T wait to welcome Jack Frost,” she said; 
“And as cold grows the wind, still brighter 
grow I.” 


GREAT AUNT DOROTHEA’S 
CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


(See Illustration.) 


BY AGUSTA DE BUBNA. 


Cuapter I, 


The messenger-boy had sauntered slowly 
up the street, and had rung the bell very 
innocently, never dreaming nor caring 
how disappointing the news he bore might 
be to the person to whom the note he 
carried was addressed. But when the 
ring was quickly answered in person, by 
the very prettiest young lady he ever saw, 
and she immediately tore open the en- 
velope and read its contents, exclaiming 
in a grievous, disappointed tone: 

“Oh dear! Little bov, this isn’t at 
all what I expected! Why didn’t you 
lose this horrid letter, or burn it up, or 
something?” he almost wished he had 
disposed of it in some way to ape her. 

“Why—I didn’t know,” he began, 





‘apologetically. 
“Of course you didn’t—how could 
ou?” went on the pretty girl, smiling at 
is discomfiture, and displaying deep 


dimples and white teeth. “Of course you 
couldn’t help it, but you’ve just spoiled 
my Christmas; but never mind, you're 
not to blame. Here, take that, and for- 
get how cross I was to you,” and the young 
lady put a new half-dollar in the boy's 
hand, and closed the door. 
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“Jolly queer!” ejaculated the boy, as 
he went down the steps, looking almost 
incredulously at the money in his hand, 
“wish she hadn’t felt so bad; I’d like to 
bring her one she wanted, some time or 
other.” 

The missive which had caused this 
disappointment to Miss Dora Edwards, 
was simply an invitation from her great- 
aunt, Miss Dorothea Davids, asking the 
pleasure of her niece’s company for holi- 
day week. 

“You know,” ran the note in Miss 
Dorothea’s crabbed, old-fashioned writing, 
“You know I haven’t kith nor kin among 
the young folks excepting yourself, and I 
feel as though I'd like a bit of youth to 
brighten my hearth this Christmas-tide. 
I am nearly seventy years old, and shall 
not be here many more holidays ; will you 
come and make my good cheer? I will 
send the sleigh to the station for you on the 
20th, and hope to make your visit pleasant 
enough to keep you until the first of the 
year.” 

“But “Dora,” said her mother, per- 
suasively, after Miss Edwards read the 
invitation aloud, with great tears coursing 
down her cheeks. “But Dora, don’t feel 


so disappointed ; this is the first time she 
ever invited you, or indeed any one, to 
stay over night in her house; and you 
know she has no other heir, and you are 


her namesake! Try to be less unhappy 
about it; it undoubtedly is for your good.” 

“T can’t help it, mamma,” said Dora. 
“T shall die, I know I shall, shut up in 
those ghastly rooms—and Christmas time 
too—and [—I just can not go there!” 

Mrs. Edwards thought it very foolish 
of Dora to be so unreasonably unhappy 
over the matter; a week or ten days at the 
old country house at Wayne was to her 
no such terrible affair, and it looked so 
promising for Dora’s future welfare. So 
she decided Dora should accept the invi- 
tation, and go on the day appointed. 

But to Dora, the affair was serious: 
the ten-days’ visit meant a separation 
from the one of all her lovers who held 
her heart, and at a time when it would 
be hardest to bear—for a little cloud of 
misunderstanding and coolness had arisen 
between the two, and Dora was hoping 
that each day would bring about the ex- 
planation and reconciliation that should 
dispel its gloom; and now, to go away 
without a word—she was too proud to 





write, and she felt sure he never would 
come out there to seek her—the breach 
would widen, and they might be separ- 
ated forever! Some one has said in love 
“separation is a kind of death.” Certain 
it is that when lovers say “ good-bye,” be 
it only for a week, or month, there may 
come change—and change is deadly ! 

It was with a heavy heart, therefore, 
that Dora packed her trunk for the hate- 
ful visit. 

“Put in your pretty new dresses, Dora, 
for Aunt Dorothea is fond of seeing pretty 
things, and is as fastidious about her own 
attire as any girl,” said Mrs. Edwards. 

“ Oh, dear!” sighed Dora, as she folded 
down the sash and smoothed out the 
tasseled fringe of her new dinner-dress, 
copied after one of Godey’s latest fashions. 
“No one to see it but an old half-blind 
lady,” she thought, and she had hoped to 
wear this very dress when Robert should 
come to see her, and they should make 
up their quarrel. 

“ And remember, Dora,” continued her 
mother, “ you must endeavor to be agree- 
able, and bright, and entertaining. Iam 
glad you are a good reader, for it is very 
likely Aunt Dorothea will want you to 
read aloud—” 

“Oh! dear,” sighed Dora 
“ Treatises and tracts, I suppose.” 

“She has a library full of old maga- 
zines,’ went on Mrs. Edwards. “The 
first ‘Lady’s Book’ I ever saw was hers 
—long ago, when I was a little girl. She 
is very fond of love stories.” 

“ Love stories!” echoed Dora, with an 
expression of incredulity. 

“ Yes, indeed ; she enjoys a romance as 
deeply as any girl I ever knew.” 

hat sounded more hopeful, certainly. 
Dora never imagined old ladies like great- 
aunt Dorothea read romances. 

“Well, I'll try to please her, mamma; 
but it is a great sacrifice this, asking me 
for holiday week,” said Dora, sighing 
once more. 

“ Perhaps she will make you a hand- 
some Christmas gift.” 

“She can’t give me as much as she 
takes from me!” replied Dora, in a low 
tone, with the thought of her lover upper- 
most in her mind. 

Miss Dorothea Davids was a very 

uliar person. She lived all alone with 
oe servants, in a great barn of a man- 
sion out of town. She had never been mar- 


again. 
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ried—* because she had peculiar views,” 
some people said, while others, older peo- 
ple, who knew her when a girl, whis- 
pered of a “love disappointment.” She 
rarely invited any one to remain over 
night with her, and only occasionally 
gave dinner or tea parties. Not many 
months before, however, she had seen her 
great-niece, Dora Edwards, for the first 
time since she was a child, as Dora had 
been away at boarding-school for five 
years, and she had taken a great fancy to 
the girl, who, she could see, looked very 
much as she had at eighteen. She had 
inquired curiously about Dora’s friends, 
both gentlemen and ladies, and expressed 
to Mrs. Edwards a desire that Dora 
should “marry well.” 

“ Well?” echoed Mrs. Edwards, when 
Miss Davids made the remark. “ Do you 
mean in a pecuniary point?” with a sud- 
den thought that perhaps Miss Dorothea 
had willed all her property to some char- 
itable insitution. 

“T mean I hope she will marry a man 
she loves,” replied Miss Dorothea; and 
Mrs. Edwards, who had not married for 
love, and knew that her husband’s great- 
aunt knew of that fact, was silenced. 

“T wonder if the girl is as happy as I 
was at eighteen,” said Miss Dorothea to 
herself, as she sat awaiting her niece’s 
arrival. “I wonder if she too has a lover, 
and if the course runs smoothly—ah me, I 
trust it does!” then, as though obeying 
an impulse, she went over to a dark old 
escritoire, and took out from one of the 
secret drawers an old-fashioned miniature, 
and looked at it long and tenderly. The 
sound of sleigh-bells outside interrupted 
her reverie, and presently the servant 
ushered into her presence the newcomer. 

It was a pretty face indeed that put up 
rose-red lips to Miss Dorothea’s pale ones 
for a welcome; and standing beside one 
another, in spite of the difference of over 
fifty years, there was a startling resem- 
blance to be seen between the two. 

“Tam glad to have you here, my dear,” 
said Miss Dorothea, looking at the girl 
with pride and pleasure. “You shall do 
just as you please while you stay; I ex- 
tend to you, as do some of the old-country 
folks, ‘the freedom of my territory,’ ” and 
she waved her hand toward the long suite 
of rooms beyond—library, music-room, 
conservatory and aviary. 

“ Why, how pleasant it is here! I had 





forgotten it was so, so—nice!” cried Dora, 
looking about her with a bright smile, 
The light, warmth, and kindly welcome 
had gone straightway to her girlish heart, 
After all, it does not take much to make 
a girl happy! 
roundings, affectionate tones, and a warm 
caress here and there, and her heart ig 
won directly—aye, and kept too. 

“Do you think you can be contented 
for ten days? I was almost afraid—” and 
Miss Dorothea stopped, for Dora’s face wag 
a tell-tale, and it flushed guiltily ; but she 
smiled so gayly afterwards, and looked 
so really pleased as she answered quickly, 
“I think 1 shall spend a very happy holi- 
day here, dear auntie,” Miss Dorothea felt 
relieved. Miss Dorothea Davids was not 
a disagreeable old lady ; only peculiar, and 
when she wished she could be very enter- 
taining and really charming. She wasa 
handsome old lady, beside, with dark eyes 
and silver hair, which she wore in old- 
fashioned puffs ; and she dressed with ex- 


ceeding good taste, in very plain but ele- 


gant material. 

“So, after all,” thought Dora, as she 
went to sleep, “ Aunt Dorothea is not the 
unpleasant person I imagined. I wonder 
why I always have remembered her with 
something of awe; I suppose it is because 
mamma holds her in such terror. No,I 
really think I shall love Aunt Dorothea; 
Robert always told me old Miss Davids 
was his ‘ideal of a lady,’ and Robert—” 
and the train of thought returned to its 
old theme—“ Robert toi que j’aime /” 

There was a great deal that was curious 
and interesting about the many-roomed 
old mansion at Wayne; and as liberty to 
explore every part of it had been given 
her, Dora took the permission accorded, 
and went from garret to cellar. Such 
queer old-fashioned furniture and brica 
brac as she discovered—grandfather's 
clock, and grandmother's spinning-wheel, 
great-uncles’ swords and great-aunts’ samp- 
lers; and in the library there was 


musty old-time literature—novels, news 


papers and magazines of half a century 

. Among the latter, there was a row 
of Godey’s Lady's Book, from their 
earliest date up. Dora took a new sort 
of pleasure in looking over these old 
pages, covering a period ot over fifty 
years. How quaint and curious the fash- 
ions of those days appeared !—bonnets 
with large brims and great rows of roses 
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on each side of the face, prim figures in 
yinted bodices, and flowing scarfs, and 
lack fingered mitts, voluminous skirts, 
with tucks at the bottom ; ruffled aprons, 
with coquettish pockets; and polka jackets 
—“ grandmother to our basques and jer- 
seys,’ thought Dora, smiling—and the 
coiffures! No suspicion of a bang or a 
crimp—brushed smooth and shining off the 
brow, and slender corkscrew curls dang- 
ling behind theear. “ And I suppose they 
thought they were beautiful fashions,” re- 
marked Dora to herself, knowing how true 
it is that whatever is fashionable straight- 
way Saeeeee pretty in the eyes of youth! 
oking carefully over its literature, 
Dora was somewhat surprised to see 
stories, poems, and essays, from the pens 
of many of our standard authors at that 
time, published, no doubt, as new-fledged 
and maiden efforts, whose merits the edi- 
tor of fifty years ago had recognized and 
appreciated; among them many names 
now world-wide—Mrs. Sigourney, Miss 
Sedgwick, Miss Leslie, Mrs. Hale, Grace 
Greenwood, Alice B. Neal, Mrs. S. Shields. 
Edgar Poe, N. P, Willis, T. 8. Arthur, 
Bayard Taylor, and many others of lesser 
note. Dora smiled to read a literary 
criticism of Longfellow’s “ Psalm of Life,” 
as “written by a new young poet who 
would doubtless make his mark as one of 
the gifted poets of America.” Among 
the later volumes, Dora discovered the 
names of those with whom she was more 
familiar, such as Marion Harland, Chris- 
tian Reid, Nora Perry, Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, and Louise Chandler Moulton, 
some of whom made their first bow to the 
reading world, and became popular and 
well known, through the Lady's Book! 
When one stops to consider the many 
homes into which this magazine has gone 
out, month after month and year after 
year, for one-half a century, the thought 
can not but present itself—How many 
hearts and minds have been gladdened 
and benefited by its presence! How 
many, now p away, have welcomed 
its coming, and greeted the little messen- 
er! And still its mission is not ended, 
still it lives and thrives, and each month, 
each year, bears upon its pages the fresh- 
ness of the new, the good, the beautiful— 
& perennial spring of entertainment. 
Miss Dorothea had been a subscriber 
from the first number, and it was still an 


honored guest in her home. 
VoL, cx11.—35. 





A new number lay upon the library 
table. Dora picked it up with redoubled 
interest. The new cover with its modern- 
ized pictures attracted her, and then the 
inside pages with their generous wealth 
of finely-executed illustrations of fashions, 
stories, poems, etc., won her attention until 
the dinner-bell sounded. 

“What! deep in my old friend and 
favorite, the Lady’s Book!” said Miss 
Dorothea, discovering Dora intent upon 
the Magazine. 

“Oh, yes indeed, Aunt Dorothea, and 
I would like to read all the old volumes 
through.” 

“TI am certain you would enjoy doing 
so,” replied Miss Dorothea, pl at her 
niece’s pleasure, “and you may begin to- 
night and read me some of the love stories 
I used to adore at your age.” 

Dora promised cheerfully, thinking: 

“Tt will help pass ancther evening. I 
wonder what Rebert is doing!” 


- 


CuHaptTer II. 


Christmas eve had come at last. Four 
days of the allotted time for Dora’s visit 
at Wayne had elapsed; and notwithstand- 
ing she still counted them off impatiently 
on her fingers each night when she went 
to bed, and sighed as she thought of the 
long weary days of separation that still 
lay between her and the possible recon- 
ciliation with her lover, she could not 
but confess to herself, that the: time had 
been made to pass pleasantly by Aunt 
Dorothea’s great kindness and affection. 

It was dusk, and Aunt Dorothea was 
seated beside the low grate fire in deep 
meditation. 

“Tt is my custom to recall the past at 
this hour, dear,” she had said to Dora, as 
the twilight fell, “and if you do not mind, 
we will not have a light just yet.” 

Dora replied that she too enjoyed sitting 
by the firelight, and she drew up her little 
hassock beside the grate and looked down 
into the flaming coals that glowed there, 
and tried to read in their bright pictures 
a happy New Year ending ‘to this most 
sorrowful Christmas eve. 

“Will you sing me something, before 
we have a light?” Miss Dorothea asked, 
presently, and Dora rose and went over 
to the piano. She played a few notes of 
prelude, and then sang the pathetic ballad 
“Forever and Forever.” Her voice waz: 
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sweet and sympathetic, and she sang with a 
real dramatic expression ; but it was weak, 
surely, for at the last verse it broke 
utterly, and she rose from the stool and 
said: “My throat hurts—is sore; please 
excuse me, auntie?” 

Miss Dorothea turned up the light, and 
looked at her niece curiously. She saw 
that the soft dark eyes were wet, and the 
cheeks scarlet. 

“T am afraid you are feverish,” she 
said, “come sit here beside me, and let 
me feel your pulse.” 

Dora obeyed, and drew the hassock up 
beside Miss Dorothea, bravely endeavor- 
ing the while to hide her tell-tale eyes from 
her aunt’s scrutiny, by picking up a fire- 
screen and holding it so as to throw her 
face in shadow. But the finesse of youth 
cannot blind the eyes of age and experi- 
ence. Miss Dorothea read the whole 
story in an instant. 

“Ah, she has a lover, and the course is 
turbulent! Poor child, poor, unhappy 
little girl, I wish I could help her!” then 
she said aloud, holding her hot little hand 
within hers, “ A trifle too quick; you must 
take some of my fever-tea to-night,” and 
she looked closer into the flushed face. 

“Oh, no, I thank you; I am not ill, I 
assure you. Let me read aloud to you,” 
and Dora rose hastily and picked up the 
evening paper from the table. 

“ But your throat?” 

“Oh, it is not sore—not exactly—that 
is, only a little; I am sure it will be 
better if I exercise it. Let me read you 
something.” 

“Well, yes, you may,” replied Miss 
Dorothea, “I think I would like you to 
read me an old-fashioned love story, one 
i read when I was about your age. Let 
me see, it was in volume I. or II. of “ The 
Lady's Book”—will you bring it?” 

Dora went into the library, and re- 
turned with the volumes, and Miss 
Dorothea found the story, “The Lovers’ 
Quarrel.” 

It was the old, old story, a pair of lovers 
parted by a hasty word, a picture re- 
turned, an angry suspicion on the one 
side, a proud silence on the other, and all 
the consequent misery and wretchedness 
that follows such unhappy affairs. Dora 
read it with an earnestness that proved 
her intense interest. It was so like her 

own trouble, it almost seemed as though 
the author had known—but ah, this was 





fifty years ago! Did they have such 
bitter misunderstandings and estrange- 
ments then too? Oh, what a sad thing 
it was to love always, if this were true! 
Dora paused at the close of the tale. 
Neither spoke. One woman looked back 
at a dead youth, that from some such 
cause had been blighted ; the other, learn- 
ing a lesson of slow repentance and self- 
condemnation, looked forward, fearfully 
yet hopefully, toward a happy termination 
of her “ Lovers’ quarrel.” 

Atter a long silence, Miss Dorothea 
leaned over, and turned the light low 
again. She knew confidences are not 
born in a glare. 

“The story contains a moral,” said she, 
in a half-subdued voice. “ Love is not a 
passion to be trifled with; the heroine was 
proud and unreasonable.” 

“ But he tried her faith and strength ; 
how could she forgive him ?” interrupted 
Dora, eagerly. 

“ Love is generous.” 

“But he gave her no chance to be gen- 
erous: he kept away ; how could she for- 
give him?” urged Dora. 

“ She should have asked him to come to 
her; a few words might have cleared 
away every cloud of suspicion and mis- 
trust. Pride is not a noble alloy for love 
in a woman’s heart. She should have 
laid her pride in the dust, and asked him 
to come to her.” 

“ But supposing he did not come—if he 
even returned her no answer to her ap- 

? ” 

“Tf he loved her, he would come ; if she 
loved him, it was worth the trial.” 

Dora came closer now, and laid her 
head in Miss Dorothea’s lap. 

“Oh, Auntie, I am so wretchedly un- 
happy!” she sobbed ; and then, in the 
dusky fire-light, she told the story of her 
own love-sorrow. She extenuated noth- 
ing, but gave it plain and unvarnished. 

“And you know that you have been 
unreasonably jealous, and very much at 
fault?” said Miss Dorothea, when the re- 
cital was finished. 

“Yes, I think I was wholly to blame, 
and I acted hateful,” confessed pour 
Dora. 

“ And you love him?” Miss Dorothea’s 
hand received the answer, and by the 
strength of the pressure she felt assured 
of the girl’s love. “ Dora,shall I ask him 
to come—to come here, and ‘makeup?’” 
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“Will he?” and the girl raised her 
head, and the young eyes questioned the 
old eyes eagerly. 

Miss Dorothea paused, then replied: 

“His great-uncle would have come, 
had I been less proud and asked him.” 

“His great-uncle!” uttered Dora, in 
surprise. 

Miss Dorothea went over to the old 
escritoire, and took out the old-fashioned 
miniature, and brought it to Dora. Why, 
it was !—no, it could not be—but saiely 
this was Robert’s face, but the dress was 
that of fifty years ago! Dora looked up 
in her aunt’s face with eager curiosity. 

“This is the picture of the man I loved 
when I was just your age. We quar- 
reled. I was haughty and proud and 
cruel. He waited for me to speak, and I 
was silent. He went abroad, and—he 
was lost at sea. I never saw him again 
—and my heart broke.” Miss Dorothea 
ceased, the clock struck ten, the wind 
whistled outside, and Dora sobbed. “ He 
was the great-uncle of your lover, Robert 
Gray, who is named for him as you are 
for me. I know your lover, and feel sure 
he is worthy of your love, Dora; shall I 
ask him to come?” 

Dora was looking down at the minia- 
ture. Yes, there were the same black 
locks, brushed off the brow, the same dark 
earnest eyes that seemeed to pierce her 
own, asking the same question, “Shall I 
come ?” 

“Shall I ask him to come, Dora?’ re- 

Miss Dorothea. 

Dora put the picture into her aunt’s 
hand, and hiding her face once more in 
her lap, whispered : 

“Yes; ask him to come to me!” 

In spite of Miss Dorothea Davids’ old- 
fashioned notions, and queer ways of 
thinking, she employed all the new fash- 
ioned and modern ways of living, and 
among the conveniences attached to her 
out-of-the-world country home there was 
a telephone, which united her to the town. 

Early Christmas morning a certain 
young gentleman in the city, who had 
wakened from a restless sleep of troubled 
dreams to remember that the glad holi- 
day brought him no happiness, was roused 
from the work he had set himself to do 
in order to kill time, by a summons to the 
telephone. 

“Hello!” he answered, somewhat un- 
graciously. He had gone to the office 





early, and did not’ expect to be inter- 
rupted in his work all day. 

“Are you Robert Gray?” came the an- 
swer in a woman’s voice. 

“Tam: who are you, if you please?” 

“T am Miss Dorothea Davids: and 
Robert, Dora is here: if you will come 
out here to dine to-day at five o’clock, I 
will be happy to see you; and I think 
Dora will also.” 

The words were a trifle disconnected, 
but Robert understood, his face paled and 
colored. 

“Tell her’ he shouted, forgetting it 
was Miss Dorothea’s invitation. “Tell 
her I will come;—and—God bless you, 
Miss Dorothea.” 

“Look your prettiest to-day, dear, for 
I expect company to dinner,” said Miss 
Dorothea, after they had exchanged 

reetings on Christmas morning, and 
ors had thrown the pretty dove-colored 
breakfast shawl she had knitted, over her 
aunt’s shoulders, “and not until then,” 
she continued, “shall I make you my 
Christmas gift.” Dora’s heart beat— 
“might it be,” she thought, “something 
from Robert, that Aunt Dorothea meant 
to surprise her with?” 

Dora dressed herself in her pretty 
dinner dress early, and went down to the 
parlor. Miss Dorothea had not appeared. 
A light snow was falling, and it grew 
dark fast. She played a little—the music 
was not in attune with her feelings. She 
picked up the New Year’s GopEy, which 
Aunt Dorothea had subscribed for for 
her, but even that failed to gain her at- 
tention. She went to the window and 
looked down the long carriage road that 
led to the station. How white and gray 
everything looked. It was not a bright 
sit laipee Christmas day, surely ! 

Suddenly a sound of bells was heard 
on the keen frosty air, and ne a 
light sleigh turned in the gate. hy, 
was she dreaming? Was it a vision, ur 
was it Robert’s face that looked up to 
hers and smiled, oh, so gladly? She 
looked still closer, the occupant of the 
sleigh was out, and up the steps—and in 
a moment stood close beside her, no dream, 
no vision, but real and living. 

“Forgive me, I love you,” he said. 

“I love, you, forgive me,’ she, an- 
swered, and as a bird flies toa haven of 
safety from the bitter storm, so Dora flew 
to the arms that opened to enfold her. 
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Miss Dorothea opened the door; the 
two turned to greet her with radiant faces. 

“Oh, Aunt Dorothea!”— 

“Oh, Miss Dorothea! ”— 

* Yes, I know,” said Miss Dorothea, in- 
terrupting the happy duet. “It is very 
evident that you have settled your differ- 
ences, and ‘kissed and made up.’ Take 
my advice, children,” she continued, in a 
graver tone, “let this be your last quarrel. 
Love is too sacred a feeling to be bruised 
and torn. Bear and on with one 
another’s faults and short-comings, and 
love one another for ever and ever.” 

“Amen!” responded Robert, firmly; 
then he asked, in a somewhat tremulous 
voice, “Miss Dorothea, I would like to 
ask—I want your consent—” he paused. 
Dora went on, 

“ We love one another, Aunt Dorothea 
—will you—” she stopped too. 

“Yes,” replied Miss Dorothea, without 
waiting for the rest. “I give you my con- 


sent and my best wishes, and this,” said 
she, putting Dora’s hand into Robert’s 
“is my Christmas gift!” 





TOO LATE. 


BY L. H. H. 


Clasp closer, arms, press closer, lips, 
In last and vain caressing, 

For nevermore that pallid lip 
Will crimson ‘neath thy pressing. 

For these vain words and vainer tears 
She waited yester even; 

She has forgot you now, I trust, 
Amid the joys of heaven. 


With patient eyes fixed on the door, 
She waited, hoping ever, 

Till death’s cold mist had dimmed her eyes 
To earthly forms forever. 

She heard your footstep in the breeze, 
And in the wild bee’s humming, 

The last breath that she shaped to words, 
Said, softly, “Is he coming?” 


Now silenced lies the gentlest heart 
That ever sod did cover, 
Safe—never to be wrung again 
By you, oh fickle lover! 
Your wrongs to her knew never end, 
Till earth’s last bonds were riven ; 
Your memory rose cold between 
Her parting soul and heaven. 


Now vain your false and tardy grief, 
Vain your remorseful weeping ; 
The only one you could deceive 
Lies hushed in dreamless sleeping. 
Go—not beside that peaceful form 
Should lying words be spoken ; 
Go—pray to God, “ Be merciful 
As she whose heart I’ve broken.”’ 





A DOUBLE CLAIM CANCELED, 


MRS. M. SHEFFEY PETERS. 


There had been no suspicion of myste 
attending the settlement of Stephen Curtis 
in the Chilhowie Divide. Chippewee 
Creek rushing through the Divide along 
its tortuous and rock-barred course, might 


from the first have learned a lesson of | 


os and quiet progress from the young 
tch emigrant,could its noisy complain- 
ings have been hushed long enough to let 
the tireless thump, thump, of his loom be 
heard from the small house on its banks, 

“A forehanded worker,” the neighbors 
said of the peaceable, industrious weaver. 
“Yet for all his thrift, a man, not a sponge 
to take in everything, and give out noth- 
ing.” 
TN man that knows his own business, 
an’ has no time to waste in tryin’ to do 
the grindin’ of his neighbor,” said the 
miller, who was an authority among the 
Chippewee settlers. 

“A good husband, with no stint of hand 
or heart,” Hester, the miller’s pretty 
daughter, had testified openly many times 
in the three years, come Michaelmas, dur- 
ing which she had been his loving wife. 

Of his life prior to the settlement in the 
Divide, Curtis had said but little to any 
one, save to Hester. 

Somehow it was known, among those 
who knew him, that he had left Scotland 
and come to America in order to better 
his condition ; but it was known besides, 
that in the outset of this venture, a dire 
misfortune had befallen him. The oe 
in which he had sailed for the country o: 
his adoption, had sprung a leak in a 
storm, and foundered, going to the bottom 
in mid ocean. Amony the names of the 
lost, registered by the ship’s company, 
had been that of Maggie Curtis, the six 
month’s bride of the Seotch emigrant. 

No marvel, therefore, if for a time the 
new settler in the Divide had moved 
among its prosaic folk, enveloped in a 
shadow as in a garment that had been 
fitted to him, and could not be cast aside. 
Not strange if the clear eye had at times 
a far-seeing look, as if the veil of time 
lifted, there was dawning on his inner 
sight a vision of the hereafter, when the 
sea, giving up its dead, should restore to 
his bosom this lost love of his to 

Still the time came when the spell ot 
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the shade had its power weakened by a 
glance of compassion from the bright eyes 
of the miller’s pretty daughter. Ulti- 
mately the reticent lips, obeying an im- 
pulse of the heart, unclosed to her, with 
their recital of the night of shipwreck, 
when he had battled with death for the 
woman of his choice—had battled and 
been conquered. How the red lips, used 
to smiles, quivered, and could not speak 
the words of pity mutely expressed in the 
heaving of the rounded bosom, and the 


tear drops clinging to the up-curlin 
- lashes! ff d 


the shade dwindled thin an 

shrunk from sight back into the walled 
chambers of memory, and the old-time 
self of Curtis yielded to the potent in- 
fluence of this more congenial companion- 


_ ship, who could think it strange? 


Certainly Curtis must have thought it 
right and natural, even when in the flight 
of time he discovered Hester’s mere touch 


and presence to be exorcists for the 


memories which now and then trooped up 
from the haunted past, threatening to 
brood too darkly over him at his loom. 
With her always near to touch and 
brighten the darkened threads of thought 
woven in with the texture of his web, he 


simply rejoiced to feel that, from day to 
day, the lapses into gloom were growing 


more and more infrequent. Presently, 
moreover, a little child with clear eyes 
like his own, and a beguiling presence 
like Hester’s, crawled about the loom, and 
smiled up at him, till, instead of darkened 
thoughts, he wrought into the warp and 
woof glintings of the yellow hair and 
winsome glances, bright and glad as baby 
love could make them. Faster flew the 
shuttles, while for the wee Maggie’s sake 
the blithe songs of Scotland were set to 
the strokes of the heavy beam and to the 
swinging of the reeds. 

Hester’s love for the child was intensi- 
fied by her love for the father, as is, or 
should be, the God-ordained law of ma- 
ternity; his love for the child, queerly 
enough, was intensified, however uncon- 
sciously to himself, by the fact that in 
some inexplicable way she, at rare mo- 
ments, moved about him like an incar- 
nated memory of that other Maggie—the 
Scottish lassie whose yellow tresses were, 
he knew, wet and tangled among the sea- 
weeds, 

Alas, a the hour came when this 
wee Maggie slipped away as the other one 





had done into a memory intangible and 
elusive, if haunting! The patter of small 
feet about the loom died in the silences, 
and the Scottish songs died likewise. 
Hester sorrowfully folded her empty 
arms, but resting her head on the heart 
of her husband, found comfort. Stephen 
sodded with daisy clumps the small 
mound in the graveyard, then uncom- 
plainingly wert back to his loom, to weave 
in, as best he might the riven ends and 
marred designs of his web. 

Steadily the shuttles sped to and fro, 
os each other in their hazy arch, swift 

ut silent as winged messengers speed- 
ing in a work appointed for them to do. 

Clack, clack! thumped the heavy beam ; 
and who was the wiser if the weaver saw, 
at times, between the shifting reeds, the 
shimmer of a stray curl, or in the lumin- 
ous flight of a brace of shuttles, the fleet- 
ing glory of two faces love-illumined. 

Hester understood when she noted that 
he no longer sang as he wove. In a 
childless home, what use could there be 
for lullabies? But quick to mark the 
changes in him, she saw, but could not 
comprehend, why his face was growing 
pinched and pallid; why he wove but 
fitfully, with sudden stops in the whirr of 
reed, shuttle and beam, and a sudden 
slacking of the strong hands tightening 
the web. 

“Tt is naething mair than th’ breakin’ 
o’ threads, guid wife,” he would say, re- 
assuringly. 

But after a time she noted too that the 
broken threads were left unmended, or 
were reunited in a desultory way unlike 
the old-time painstaking. 

“TI am wishing you would see the doc- 
tor, Stephen,” she said to him one day, 
standing at his side after one of these 
strange pauses. “ Your face is white and 
drawn, and there are lines there ”—kiss- 
ing his forehead—“like cords tightened. 
I saw you pressing your hand upon your 
side a moment ago. What does it mean, 
dear?” 

“On’y a sma’, bit o’ pain, dearie.” 

“Ts’t the first time, Stephen?” 

He did not look at her so cheerily. 

“ Ance or twice before, it’s cam’, Hester ; 
but it’s sae swift, sae flitting, it should 
signify naething, dear heart.” 

“Tt is everything to me that you should 
be well, Stephen,” she cried, passionately, 
holding her arm tightly about his neck. 
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His head rested like that of a tired 
child against her strong, young shoulder. 

“ We love one another weel, do we not, 
Hester?” he half whispered, drawing her 
red lips down to his. 

“Yes,” she’ cried, impetuously; “I 
could not live without you, Stephen.” 

“ Nay, nay, Hester,” he answered, half- 
peasy. half-rebukingly. “ We've baith 

yrne partings. Death is rarely kindly. 
Of the twain he tak’s ane, leaving the 
ither, an’ that ither—kiss me, love. Life, 
does it not, extracts sweetness for itself 
sometimes, even frae th’ bitterness 0’ 
death? Owre wee Maggie’s gane awa’ 
aboon owre reach, but her gangin’ hae 
tightened the bonds binding thy heart to 
mine, eh, dear wife? ” 

“But if those ties should be broken, 
Stephen,” she answered with a shiver of 
dread. “If something — something, J 
know not what, should happen—” She 
stopped suddenly, transfixed as it were by 
the incomprehensible changes passing 
over his face. The pupils of the eyes 
into which she was looking had darkened 
and dilated. Now the eye itself grew 
fixed and staring, till there was not a 
tremor of ball or lid. Pale as his face 


was, it whitened to the pallor of marble, 
and became cold and rigid, too, like the 


liteless stone. The lips parted, and the 
nostrils contracted, as though not a flut- 
ter of breath was stirring them. With a 
gesture of pathetic, though mute entreaty, 
Hester laid her hand over the unseeing 
eyes, but her husband gave her no heed. 
In truth, he felt nothing, saw nothing, 
save the phantom-like procession of shad- 
ows passing before his inner vision. 
There was a swift dissolving of the shape- 
less shapes, a swift emergence of objects 
familiar in themselves, though strange 
and incongruous in their grouping. 

There was a ship at her moorings. Her 
sails were furled, and her voyage ended. 
There was a gangway, and a stream of 
steerage passengers flowing landward. 
There were men and women and children; 
but of all the throng, but two walked be- 
fore him unveiled—recognized—a_ wo- 
man, anda child! A fair-haired woman 
whose cheeks were pale, but whose blue 
eyes had in them a light of loving expec- 
tation ; a woman towards whom he seemed 
impelled by a yearning of the heart he 
had no wish to resist. As he sped to- 
wards her, she lifted her eyes, and saw 





him ; and as she stretched forth her arms, 
joy, like a luminous essence, enveloped 
the impalpable form. But as he reached 
her, the child glided between them, and 
in the upturned face he recognized, with 
a thrill of glad surprise, the face of his 
wee Maggie. Then a chill struck to his 
heart! It was the face of his Maggie, yet 
not her face; for in it was no smile or 
look of recognition for himself, and his 
heart sickened with the knowledge that _ 
this rose-tinted cheek had never rested 
against his breast as that one had done 
whose roses had changed to marble lilies 
under the daisy dumps. 

“Tt is anither ‘ wee Maggie’—her bairn 
an’ mine,”’—he said to himself, feeling a 
queer pang of jealousy at the thought of 
this child coming to supplant his little 
dead daughter. “Her bairn an’ mine,” 
he repeated, turning from the small un- 
responsive face, to question that of the 
mother. She smiled, but as he stooped 
to embrace her, against his face there 
seemed to brush a tress of hair, wet and 
tangled with sea-weeds, and a shadow, like 
a veil, interposed between the twain who 
were no longer one flesh. 

The vision had faded like a mirage! 
A faint sigh stirred anew the breath on 
the lips of Stephen Curtis. 

Hester was there at his side, as before, 
but she was white and still as the spectral 
vision had been! 

“ My wife—Hester !” 

Was she his wife? he thought with a 
pang, even as he reached out his hand 
and touched hers. 

She uttered a plaintive cry. 

“What is it, Stephen? What have 
you seen in which I have no part?” 

He got up from the loom, staggering 
like a drunk man. 

“You are right, Hester—wife,” he said, 
“T maun gang to the doctor, elsewise I 
shall be gaun daft wi’ these grewsome flit- 
terings 0’ head an’ heart.” 

She drew his hand upon her shoulder, 
supporting him. 

“Tf that be it, Stephen, go to him at 
once, dear. But oh! my husband,” she 
cried in sharp complaint, “there was a 
something in your face that made me feel 
as if you were gone from me already—as 
if I were nothing to you, Stephen— 
nothing.” 

He drew her into a close embrace. 
“ Naught to me, Hester—guid wife?. Did 
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I nae say but noo, how the coomin’ an’ 
the gangin’ o’ owre ‘wee Maggie’ had 
bound us togither by ties that naething 
but death may sever—naught but death, 
dear heart?” 

“ And cruel as death is, he must not 
part us, Stephen,” she answered, faintly 
smiling. 

“So we moust hae the doctor’s bond t’ 
mors us agen his machinations, eh, Hes- 
ter 9») 

She nodded, smiling bravely still. 

“ Yes, yes; therefore go now. Do not 
delay a moment longer, Stephen.” She 
drew him toward the doorway. At the 
threshold he kissed her, once, twice, then 
put her from him gently. 

“It may be we're idly feart,” he said, 
“but I will e’en gang as you say. God 
bless you, Hester—my wife.” 

Was she his wife? he thought, dizzily 
following the path along the Chippewee 
banks. His face looked haggard, even in 
the radiance of the afternoon sun; his 
figure was stooped, also, and not alone by 
his toil at the loom. Thinking of Hester, 
he said once more, “God bless her;” but 
he thought of that other one of his vision, 
and the thought would not be put aside, 
although he saw her now only with the 
sea-weeds dropping and lifting the strands 
of yellow hair his fingers had threaded 
long ago. He thought of his “wee Mag- 
gie,’ his and Hester's, but somehow was 
glad to feel that she was safe under the 
daisy mound. Of that other bairn with 
the red lips and the rosy cheeks, he 
thought not at all. Faded wholly from 
his fancy, she was as if she had never 
been. 

Entering the village, Curtis would have 
gone direct to the doctor’s office; but his 
attention was attracted by the stir under 
the station shed, attending the simultan- 
eous arrival of two trains from the two 
roads intersecting at Mechum. 

Impelled, perhaps, by a desire to escape 
from himself, Stephen turned aside, there- 
fore, and mingled with the crowd pressing 
along the platforms. Both the trains 
were disgorging and refilling, and there 
was, of course, jostling and confusion, for 
one of the trains was crowded with emi- 
grants. 

“Going west?” said a puffy, red-faced 
man at Curtis’ elbow. 

“Only that child yonder seems uncer- 
tain whether to go east, west, north, or 





south,” wheezed the asthmatic tailor, who 
was the village jester; and he laughed 
as he pointed to a forlorn little figure, 
turning about helplessly in a trough be- 
tween the living tides. The weaver fol- 
lowed the pointing of the finger. He 
uttered a low ery and darted forward, but 
at that moment a hand—a woman’s hand 
—bare but for a slender circlet of gold 
about the marriage finger—reached out 
from the crowd and clasped the small 
fingers of the child. Then the human 
surges rolled between him and them, and 
try as he might, Stephen Curtis could see 
nothing, find nothing of them again. 
Find whom—what? he asked himself 
presently. A fancy—an illusion? 

*T will see the doctor,” he muttered, 
turning from thestation. “Maun I gang 
on dreamin’ that every bairn hae th’ bon- 
nie blaw e’en o’ my winsome Maggie?” 
He passed his hand over his eyes. “ An’ 
on ilka guid wife’s hand shall I see the 
ring my ain Scotch lassie wore the marn 
we were wed?” 

The old doctor listened patiently and 
understandingly to the Scottish man’s 
quaint diagnosis “o’ the flittering o’ head 
and heart;” nor had the weaver to tarry 
long in the office to hear his verdict. 
The doctor knew his business, and though 
kindly of heart, was a man of few words. 
He accompanied his patient to the door, 
and said to him in parting: 

“ Avoid excitement, and give up your 
loom.” 

The first injunction might be readily 
obeyed, Curtis thought, instinctively turn- 
ing towards his home—and Hester, his 
wife. But how was he to obey the other? 
Was not his daily toil essential? Could 
he ask her to live more sparingly, that he 
might rest in idleness? Moreover, would 
not the clang of the beam, and the clack 
of the reeds, dull her attentive ears for a 
time, at least, to the sigh of pain he might 
not be able to stifle? True-hearted 
Hester! What loving deceit would he 
not practice to hide from her awhile 
longer the secret knowledge that was 
sending him back to her faint at heart, 
and dazed in head? What was he to say 
to her first ? 

Ah, the evening mail was open, he saw. 
Might there not be a letter to Hester from 
her sister in the far west? That would 
divide her interest. Since the going of 
the bairn, two months ago, he had not 
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thought to go for the mail. There were 
none to write to him—and Hester wrote 
but rarely, and heard from but few. 

“No; no letter for his wife, but one for 
him.” 

For him—for Stephen Curtis? Why, 
who knew him outside the village of 
Mechum? 

From the foreign post? Yes; and the 

t-mark was that of the ‘Clachan,’ in 
which he and his Scotch lassie were wed. 

Staring at the travel-worn and stained 
covering, staring at the well-nigh illegible 
tracery of the address, scrawled in un- 
certain characters that were somehow 
familiar to him, yet strange—stranger 
than death—stranger than the shifting 
waters of the sea, restless forever with 
clutching the secrets they hid—stranger 
than the phantom ship, with its strange 
freightage—stranger than the spectral 
child, or the slender white hand, with its 
quaint marriage band ; staring dully, yet 
seeing stranger things than these, he 
passed into the street, holding in his hand 
the letter, with its seal still unbroken. 
Whither should he go to read it? Surely 
not to Hester. Whither, then, to possess 
himself of its secret? Whither? 

In the graveyard the dead slept. His 
little dead daughter would not, through 
the daisy sods, question him of what he 
read. So, as in a dream, he turned aside 
from the Chippewee, fretting in its chan- 
nel, and sought his bairn’s place of peace- 
ful repose. Only the spring winds were 
there before him, frolicking among the 
small palaces of the fair “kingdom of 
rest.” Sitting down there by the daisied 
throne of his “wee Maggie,” did the 

father think of her, as listening to the 
symphonies of heaven, or did he think of 
her stooping to hearken to the cry of ex- 
ceeding great bitterness with which he 
crumbled in his hand the opened letter, 
from which but a single sentence had 
been read ? 

Who shall know the thoughts of a soul 
that has sinned in innocence, yet is called 
to make expiation? What, too, of the 
soul that has been sinned against, yet 
must share in the expiatory sacrifices? 

Strangely, it seems, Hester, the wife, 
had found no time to perplex herself with 
such questionings while working off her 
chores to be ready for her husband’s home- 
coming. Somewhat troubled she had 


been, certainly, as she turned to her tasks, 





She did not like these queer “spells” of 
Stephen. He was evidently run down—but 
then, the doctor would build him up, and 

rhaps he needed rest and, better cheer, 

he death of the child had worn upon 
him; she would make an effort and be 
more cheerful herself. And to this intent 
the wife sang as she worked. The house 
should at once begin to echo the strains 
that were to waken the hushed music of 
his life. Tidy the cottage always was, but 
Hester plucked flowers and adorned its 
shelves, and looped back the curtains with 
blossoms, that God’s sunshine might be a 
benediction on her wifely love when her 
husband should come home. Then, as the 
golden rays slanted in bars across her 
polished floor, she watched for his coming. 
But would he not be weary and thirsty 
from his long walk? A cooling draught 
from his favorite spring he should have. 
So she caught up her pitcher, and, with 
light step, took the grove path leading to 
the spring. 

A brave heart, and a true, had Hester! 
Well for her if her truth and courage fail 
not in this crisis of her life! Assuredly 
there was no failure of her firm step as 
she approached the roadside spring, not- 
withstanding her wondering, and, per- 
chance, faintly compassionate gaze had 
clearly discerned the pair of weary way- 
farers resting there against her coming. 

What had she, sheltered and beloved, 
in common with the dust-stained, forlorn 
wanderers sitting on those chill rocks, clad 
in garments whose threadbare texture 
bore the marks of an exacting poverty? 
Better for her to fold empty arms, than 
that her “wee Maggie” should have no 
softer couch than the lichened stones, and 
no pillow other than the tired knee of the 
mother. Perhaps it was this thought that 
broke the strain of the song she was sing- 
ing. But the air was only a simple Scote 
one she had caught from her husband, and 
she had sung it a hundred times before. 
Could she know that it had gone forth 
now to wander in circles about the globe, 
incomplete forevermore? The wayfari 
woman, supporting the sleeping child 
against her knee, lifted a wan but eager 
face, as the bodiless but soulful waif of 
air flitted by and was gone. 

“Good evening,” said Hester, in her 
clear, kindly voice, as she stood still on 
the side of the spring. 





“T bid you guid e’en, lady,” answered 
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the woman, in her quaint, foreign speech. 
“It’s a blithesome song you're singin’. 
Mony’sth’ nicht I’ve sung it i’ th’ ingleneuk 
ayont the seas. Wha taught it you, lady?” 

“My husband,” answered Hester, 
proudly. “To my taste, there’s none can 
sing like my husband,” laughing softly. 

The wayfarer sighed, then smiled. 

“Tt waur my gude mon taught it me. 
But lang’s th’ time sin’ we chirpit togither 
i auld Scotland.” Slow tears gathered 
in the sky-blue eyes that seemed dimmed 
already with weeping. The small hand, 
wearing a cirelet of gold, dashed aside the 
traitorous drops impatiently. “It’s nae 
time for greetin’, ye ken, lady,” she con- 
tinued, making an effort to smile. “ Sairly 
have I been fash’t full mony a year wi’ 
weepin’ an’ whingin’ for the braw soun’ 
o his singin’, sin’ that awfu’ nicht on the 
sea, when th’ cruel waves parted him frae 
his Meggie ; but it’s nae time for greetin’, 

e ken; noo, he canna be far awa’ from 
bis guid wife, Meggie.” 


' A sudden trembling seized upon the 


limbs of Hester Curtis. She shivered as 
though she saw one stepping off the meas- 
ure of her grave. 

“What night was it on the sea?” she 
asked, in a hard, unnatural voice. 

“A nicht 0’ storm an’ death! A nicht 
o blackness an’ awfw’ roarin’; a nicht 
when a’ th’ billows o’ th’ sea hoo’d high 
as Ben Nevis, an’ our braw ship strained 
an’ creakit in a’ her timbers. Hech! I 
hear’t noo—a nicht I downa care to think 
on for the flitter i’ my breast, for it waur 
that nicht, lady, when himsel’ an’ mysel’ 
were parted. O haith! lady, but he waur 
strong an’ leal i’ thet mirkest hour; but 
what gude waur his strong arm to his 
Meggie when the ship’s ribs had erackit, 
an’ the boats waur hotched wi’ the 
crowdin’? Nae, nae, lady, as twa’ feath- 
ers are dreevin’ apart through the black 
nicht when the wind fuffs, sae I an’ my 
Stephen were parted i’ that awfu’ storm 
on th’ sea. An’ we hae never had a glint 
0’ ane anither sin syne.” 

“How could you meet again? Of 
course, he was drowned.” Cold and 
sharp-cut was the merciless assertion. 

The woman covered her face with both 
hands, but shook her head. doubtingly : 

“TI thocht sae—I thocht sae mysel’— 
but they say na’. Strange—my head’s 
mixtie-maxtie wi’ thinkin’ on ’t—but thev 


>” 


say na’. 


“Who says not?” the voice was 
scarcely raised, but the tone was like 
that of a shriek in a dream. 

“Alake! Wha kens how first the’ 
whisper cam’. Eerie it waur, an’ not to 
believed, sae dazet I waur mysel’, till one 
cam’ wha said his ain e’en had beheld the 
face o’ my Stephen i’ this far lan’.” 

“What is the name? Stephen?” 

The: woman passed an unsteady hand 
over the head of the sleeping child. 

“Stephen Curtis is his name. Do ye 
know aught o’ him, lady? If livin’ ‘e 
canna be far awa’.” 

The pitcher Hester had _ clutched, 
dropped from her hold and broke into 
fragments on the rocks at her feet. But 
she gave no heed to the crash, only it 
seemed to edge the sharpness of her prompt 
response. 

“TI know him—yes! He lives but a 
step or so from this. Come, I will take 
rou to his house. Give me the child— 

’m stronger than you.” 

With such fierce yet quiet energy she 
moved, that in a moment the head of the — 
sleeping child was pillowed on her strong 
shoulder, and she was striding along the 
path, not even glancing back to see if she 
were followed by the feebler steps of the 
mother. Once only the rapid walk was 
broken. Quite at the threshold of the 
pretty cottage, through the open window 
of which could be seen the white, breeze- 
fluttered curtains which she had looped 
with flowers for her husband’s home-com- 
ing, Hester, the mistress of the house, 
turned fiercely, at bay on her own door- 


step. 

“What child is this? Stephen Curtis 
has no child.” 

“He’s the feyther o’ my ‘wee Meggie,’ 
lady,” gently answered the mother, in her 
quaint foreign speech. “Her sma’ life 
waur saved wi’ mine that nicht o’ the 
storm. She hae never seen the blink o’ 
her feyther’s smile, but she hae his blaw 
e’en, hae my bonnie bairn. He'll ken’t 
it weel.” 

So this “wee Meggie” had the blue 
eyes of her father as her “wee Maggie” 
had had, thought Hester, in a stunned 
way, as crossing her polished floor, she 
gently laid the slumbering bairn on the 
small couch, whose snowy spread and pil- 
low, had been the lavender-scented place 





of repose where her darling had dreamed 
' somewhat of her little dream of life. 
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Ah! after all, death had been kindly. 
If only she, too, might creep away to the 
graveyard and lie down among the daisies 
and rest ! 

Not for an instant did a doubt of the 
story she had heard cross her mind. Be- 
numbed as her faculties were, her practi- 
cal sense showed her there could be no 
imposition in the simple, pathetic story of 
Stephen Curtis’ wife —his wife! — the 
Scotch bride he had loved and mourned 
for so long. 

“You must be weary. Why do you 
not sit down and rest?” she said, in pettish 
impatience to her guest, who was in truth 
moving about the room unquietly, as if 
Lacaprg by the spirit of unrest. Sucha 
ook of vague surprise, of questioning 
wonder and alarm, was in the troubled 
eyes, taking their furtive inventory of the 
dainty furuishings of Hester’s chamber. 

“I’m on’y wearyin’ for a sight o’ my 
Stephen, lady. We hae been parted sae 
long—when will he coom? Is’t truly his 
hame we’re in?” , 

“Tt is his—yes—and mine.” 

The Scotch wife rose to her feet, ner- 
vously drawing her worn shawl about her 
shoulders. 

“Dinna say’t, dinna say’t, woman. 
There’s a gude God aboon, an’ he hae led 
me by a devious way to heark t’ sic blether 
anent one o’ His ain pure o’ heart. Asa 
frien’, on’y tell me ance that my Stephen’s 
a bit further on, an’ my bairn an’ I will 
gang awa’, an’ search an’ search till he’s 

Hester stretched forth her hand with a 
gesture of passionate command. 

“Sit you down. Think you I would 
lie about a thing like this? For three 
yeas come, Michaelmas Stephen Curtis 

as lived in this house, and I’ve lived 
here as long, and loved him truly—I am 
his wife—God have mercy !—I thought I 
was his wife!” 

She staggered and would have fallen, 
but that her guest caught her in her arms, 
and they snnk down together on the foot 
of the bed where the child slept. The 
white curtains fluttered in the freshening 
evening breeze, and the faint breath of 
the wild roses’ fragrance dumbly filled 
the silence. The “wee Maggie” laughed 
in her dreams, and Hester heard, thinking 
of that other one in the graveyard. Be- 
a every other thought present to her 

wildered consciousness was that one of’ 





sternest significance, that the only bond 
that bound her to Stephen was that 
broken one hidden away there among the 
daisies. 

“He thocht I waur dead frae thet 
nicht o’ storm on th’ sea,” said the Scotch 
wife. , 
“Yes, he thought you were dead,” 
Hester quietly assented. 

In their heart of hearts neither of those 
loyal women doubted him whom the one 
had called: “God’s pure of heart.” 

“Tt wad hae been better if I had died 
that nicht,” cried the wife, covering her 
face with her hands, and sinking on her 
knees by the bed. 

Hester moved softly about the chamber, 
“ Aye, death is kindlier than life! It is 
well with the child.” 

But she had shivered more than onee, 
as if the chill of her misery had crept into 
her veins. Mechanically she took a warm 
shaw] from the closet, folding it closely 
about her shoulders. In the same in- 
stinctive way she put on her close-fitting - 
mourning bonnet, even stepping back to 
the bureau, according to habit, to see in 
the glass if the strings were properly tied, 
Not a look, however, did she give to the 
household treasures, endeared to her by a 
thousand associations. Verily they were 
less to her now than the dust of the high- 
way, which soiled her shoes and 
grimed her neat attire as she hurried 
from the cottage path into the Chilhowie 
pike. Stephen might in time come to 
think of her as she thought of them. 
Houseless vagrant ‘and outcast as she 
was, might he not come to think of her 
as less than the dust under foot? Even as 
she hurried on, she raised her head, smil- 
ing triumphantly. 

“Tt is because he loves me and I love 
him that I must fly while I have the 
strength,” she said; then in _ pathetic 
apology to the sharp rebuke of her con- 
science. “He thought—God knows we 
both thought she was dead,” she added, 
meekly. How strange that the dead 
should come to life! They did sometimes. 
There was the little daughter of Jairus— 
what if her own little daughter should 
awaken, alone there in the graveyard? 
God might know what sore need she had 
of her in this hour when life and death 


had both grown so strangely unreal. — 
“ Better death should hold her,” whis 


pered the white lips; but, obeying the 
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impulse drawing her steps, she turned 
aside into the consecrated acre, quickening 
her pace as though she thought the sleever, 
in truth, had need of her. 

Before she reached the small mound, or 
saw the still figure kneeling there by its 
simple white slab, she was conscious of 
the presence of her child’s father. Nor 
did it seem strange to her to find him 
there. Neither did she shrink from facing 
him with the words of farewell which 
must be spoken. Her hand was on his 
shoulder. When had he ever before 
failed to respond to her touch? <A stray 
breeze her fingers, fluttering the 
leaves of an open letter held in his hand. 
Stooping over him, she read and under- 
eo the purport of his secret thus be- 
trayed. So, this was the letter that had 
so fatally tarried in its journeyings from 
the distant Scottish town. He would be 
prepared then for the happy meeting— 
and—ah, God! for the parting! 

Had she not grown weak already in 
being the witness of his despair? How 
motionless he knelt! She bent her head 
and whispered in his ear. The very 
words came back to her like a mocking 
echo. She wound her arm about his neck, 
as she had done that afternoon, lifting his 
head back against hershoulder. His pal- 
lid cheek touched hers, and the touch was 
like the kiss of death. A moment after, 
there were two kneeling by the sodded 
mound, and the daisy clumps were ruth- 
lessly crushed by the woman whose color- 
less lips were whispering: “The one is 
taken and the other is left; but death is 





a 


kindly, for in heaven—thank God! oh, 
my beloved!—there is neither marrying 
nor giving ip cur ol 


* * 


Years later, a curious seeker into the 
truths of this history might have found 
in that rural graveyard two closely adja- 
cent graves, daisy-sodded, and peacefully 
tenanted. Across lots, on the banks of 
the Chippewee, could have been seen the 
weaver’s cottage, tenanted also, but oddly, 
by three queerly-assorted inmates. There 
could have been heard, mingling with the 
fretting murmur of the creek waters, the 
lilting of Scotch songs in the Scotch 
tongue, set to the steady click, clack, of 
the busy loom. There was, too, a child 
with blue eyes and yellow hair, and there 
was a placid-faced, if quiet, woman, who 
made much of both prattler and singer. 

“Our Miller’s Hester sets a great store 
by the child of husband’s Scotch kins- 
woman,” said the kindly gossips at first. 

And, in the meek patience of her sec- 
ond period of widowed grief, Stephen 
Curtis’ widow would have held her peace. 
But Hester would not have it so. 

“For the sake of the living ‘wee Mag- 
gie,’ the truth must be known. The dead 
child is with him, and knows all. The 
double claim we held against him death 
canceled. There is no bond binding us 
to him now, save truth to his memory. 
Let this truth speak for him and for us.” 

The weaver at the loom bowed her head, 
and cast her shuttle. . Were the two brok- 
en lives being woven together for all eter- 
nity ? 





— 


YES OR NO? 
(See Second Steel Plate.) 


DOROTHY HOLROYD. 


Oh rose “with passionate heart of fire!” 
Sweet, red rose that my lover sent 

To mutely plead for his heart’s desire, 
Read the thoughts in my bosom pent. 

Do IL love him truly? Ah, ifI knew 

What my own heart said, would ask of you? 


Your fragrant breath as it comes and goes, 
Fills me with mingled doubt and fear; 
Will your numbered petals, Oh crimson rose, 
Fill the tale that he longs to hear? 
Do I dare say Yes? Could my heart say No? 
Oh happy rose, what will your red leaves 
show? 





Down they fall in a crimson shower, 
One, I love him! and two, alas! 
Hope may die with a single flower ; 
Three, love triumphs—so let it pass. 
Oh blossom be faithful—he loves me well— 
Would you hide the secret he bade you tell? 


Ilove! I love not! the petals fall 
One by one, till but two remain. 
Oh false red rose, did he tell you all, 
And this the end of loves long pain? 
In your heart of hearts did you ever guess, 
Though you might say no, I should still say 
yes? 
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WHAT THE SHIP BROUGHT IN. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
(See Steel- Plate.) 
BY AMELIA ABBEY. 


CHapter I. 


“If it were not for shoes and stockings, 
and those sort of prosaic necessities, I 
might make the children’s Christmas a 
tou happy one; but with Tom’s new boots, 
Harry’s a Kitty’s sacque, and 
Tottsie’s hood, how can T find money be- 
. side for the tin horn, Noah’s ark, and 
doll, that they chatter about every night 
at bed-time? Oh, dear! I wish we were 
rich!” and Belle Stevens heaved a sigh 
that seemed tc come from the depths of 
despair. 

he situation was not promising, cer- 
tainly. Here it was, within a few weeks of 
Christmas, a hard winter already set in, 
and coal higher than ever, no prospect of a 
rise in brother Charley’s meagre salary, 
and a family of six dependent upon him 
for everything. No wonder Belle sighed. 

When Mr. Stevens died, a year before, 
every one thought he had left his family 
well provided for ; but a settlement of the 
business affairs soon proved everybody to 
have been in the wrong; and when, six 
months later, his wife followed him, and 
left four little ones for Charley and his 
sister Belle to support, these same people 
united in declaring Mr. Stevens to have 
been a very extravagant, selfish, and im- 
provident parent. 

“Don’t see how Charley Stevens is go- 
ing to pull through with such a family to 
begin with. Why Lawton don’t pay him 
but eight hundred a year, and there’s six 
mouths to feed. What was old Stevens 
thinking of! and to marry again, and 
bring all those little ones for his son to 
support.” 

“ Yes, and they’re only half blood, too; 
should think Belle would hate ’em.” 

“Pity she hadn’t married Bryant Lynn- 
wood, when he asked her pring hem father’s 
death. They say she was mighty high 
and proud, and told him she would 
neither leave her mother and the little 
ones, nor burden him with their troubles.” 

“ Well, Belle is a fine girl. I wish she 
had married him; he’s a splendid fellow, 
and rich enough to help them all; but I 





suppose it’s all up now. He went off on 
a three years’ cruise, and don’t know the 
mother is dead, and Belle and Charley the 
sole support of the little family.” 

And thus the affairs of the Stevens 
family were discussed by the towns people, 
until time dulled curiosity as to the re- 
sult, by proving day by day that both 
Charley and Belle were not only happy 
and willing, but able, in a small way, to 
take care of the little ones left in their 
charge. 

It was a struggle, however; for used as 
they had been to the luxuries of living, it 
was hard to accustom themselves to only 
the bare necessities now. 

“But never mind, Sis,” Charley said, as 
he cast up his accounts toward the end of 
the first year. “If we are not rich, we 
are comfortable; and see”—pointing to 
his Ledger—‘ we don’t owe a cent; we 
are all well, and we love one another; 
what more does one want to be happy?” 

“Yes, to be sure,” stammered Belle, 
through her tears; “ but I'd like to have 
a nice Christmas for the children.” 

“ Mamma Belle, I want a pair of lines, 
and Annoah’s ark | ’cried Harry, who had 
caught a sound of the word Christmas, 

“And I want a dolly and dishes,” 
coaxed Kitty, with pleading eyes. 

“And I a flag and a bugle!” shouted 
Tom, making a horn of his hand; while 
Tottsie, the baby, crowed vociferously and 
clapped his hands, swelling the chorus. 

“Oh, children!” exclaimed Belle stop- 
ping her ears. “You make my head 
ring! Wait till my ship comes in, and you 
shall have everything you want.” 

“When will it come, Mamma Belle?” 
asked Harry, coming closer. 

“Some day, some day,” sang Bell, in 
a low tone; and she —— of a ship off 
at sea “a sailing, a sailing,” far away 
from her now, and her cares and sorrows 
and trials. 

“ Will it ever, ever come?” he persisted. 

“Of course,” replied Tom, “it’s going 
round the world, and will pop up on the 
other side one of these days, won't it, 
Mamma Belle?” 

“Will it?” she echoed, rousing from 
her reverie. “I hope so, Tom; but run 
away now, and amuse the children. I 
want to get all the sewing done, so as I’ 
can make the Christmas cake, full of 
‘plums and spice and all that’s nice,’ you 
know, for good little children.” 
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CuHapTer II. 


“'We’se goin’ to practice for the ‘ Christ- 
mas chimes,’ for our Sunday-school en- 
tertainment. I’m one chime, and Kitty’s 
one, and there’s lot’s o’ other ones, and 
we all sing a verse, and—” 

“Does your sister Belle go too? Is 
she inside?” interrupted the stranger, 
who had stopped Kitty and Tom, The 
church door was open, and he was looking 
curiously at the figures that were moving 
around inside. 

“No, I take care o’ Kitty and Harry 
myself, and brother Charley comes after 
us at dark. Belle is home, making a big 
cake for to-morrow. We're only goin’ to 
have cake. Belle says we can’t afford 
toys too, for our papa and mamma are 
dead, and brother Charlie can’t buy toys 
too, you see.” 

“ And I want Annoak’s ark, and Tom 
wants a flag and a horn, and Kitty wants 
a doll and dishes ever so much,” said 


H my pitoonsly. 

“ Well, maybe if you’re very good Kriss 
Kringle will put Ye in your stockings 
after all: who knows?” answered the 
stranger, smiling. 

“No, Mamma Belle said we couldn’t 
have them till her ship comes in, and Tom 
says it’s goin’ round the world,” replied 
Harry. 

“Ah, but I think you’ll have them all 
to-morrow, my darlings; for if I’m not 
very much mistaken, Belle Stevens’ shi 
is in port to-day. I'll go see now; - 
bye,” and the queer stranger walked up 
eiaees as fast as his long legs could carry 
im. 

“Do you s’pose he knows?” asked 
Harry, looking after him longingly. 

“‘ Mebbe—mebbe—he’s Kriss Kringle,” 
volunteered Kitty, as they went into the 
church. 

There was a rich, spicy smell of Christ- 
mas cakes and pies in the house when 
brother Charley came home with the chil- 
dren at dark; it looked like a holiday 


already: the big lamp was lighted, and 


Mamma Belle had on her Sunday dress, 
and a red rose in her belt, and her cheeks 
were as red as the rose, and her eyes 
shone as bright as the stars; and there 
was the strange gentleman sitting, with 
Tottsie on his lap, and Tom eried out 
when he saw him: 
“tleilu! We know you, don’t we?” 





Brother Charley appeared to know 
him too, for he rushed up and shook his 
hand ever so hard. 

Harry and Kitty looked on in child- 
like wonder; then Harry went up and 
said : 

“'Was Mamma Belle’s ship in port?” 

The gentleman looked ‘over at Belle, 
and seemed to wait for her to reply. She 
blushed, and glancing toward Brother 
Charley, answered : 

“Yes, Harry, and Kitty, and Tom, and 
everybody, my ship has come in.” 

Next morning there was great rejoicing 
in the Stevens household; for before the 
breakfast-bell had sounded, a chorus of 
happy shouts rang out of the nursery—for 
did not Tom have his bugle and flag, and 
Harry his Noah’s ark and reins, and 
Kitty her dishes and doll, and Tottsie his 
rattle? And never was there a cargo 
that made such happy hearts all round as 
that which Belle Stevens’ ship brought in! 
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A CHARADE OF THREE SYLLABLES IN 
FOUR ACTS. BY GRIFFITH WILDE. 


Dramatis Personae. 


ALFRED TOWNSEND, a young medical student. 
Grorce Kerr, his room-mate. 
Mr. Avery, a rich banker. 
Lucite Avery, his daughter, the betrothed of 
Alfred. 

Mary Maainnis, a servant in Mr. Avery's house. 
Tue MINISTER. 

Aor I. 


Mas (Mass). 

Sceyg: A poorly furnished room in a lodging- 
house. 

(Alfred Townsend, in shabby clothes, dis- 
covered alone sitting at a table, poring over 
his books. He pushes the book aside im- 
patiently, and covers his face with his hands.) 

Alfred (rising suddenly and walking the 
floor). Alfred, my dear boy, this will 
never do! You must have done with 
day-dreams, or you will come out minus 
at the next examination. (Jervously). 
What if I should fail? All my hopes of 
happiness depend upon my receiving the 
degree of doctor of medicine. At best it 
will be many long weary years before I 
can ‘rise above this wretched, torturing 
poverty ; but I will not fail! Lucile shall 
be my inspiration. The words of her last 
letter revive my drooping hopes. (Tukes 
out a letter and reads aloud). 
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“Dear ALFreD: I beg that you will say no 
more about the difference in our circumstances, 
for it only wounds me and can do no good, I 
love you, Alfred, and, if I thought that my for- 
tune was to come between us and our happiness, 
I should despise the wealth which I have always 
regarded as a great blessing.” 


(Folds up the letter and kisses it.) Dear 
girl! I will die sooner than prove my- 
self unworthy of such devotion. To 
work, Alfred! (He seats himself at the 
table, and lays down the apie No more 
love dreams now. It is all hard work 
before you. 
book). ; 

(Enter George Kerr, dressed like a dude 
and smoking a —< Sees Alfred at 
work, and shrugs his shoulders. Saunter- 
ing carelessly toward the table, he picks up 
Alfred’s letter, and reads the address aloud). 

George. Mr. Alfred Townsend, 49 
Bleecker Street, Boston, Mass. 

(Alfred starts up and snatches the letter, 
which he puts in his pocket). 

George (puffing his cigarette). That’s 
a mighty pretty hand, old boy! Couldn't 
let a fellow see more of it, could you? 

Alfred (angrily). You've got pretty 
hard cheek, Kerr! If I catch you fooling 
around my letters, you and I will have a 
row. 

George (drawling). Tut,tut! ’Tever’s 
the matteh, deah boy? I wouldn’t read 
your letters, if l.could. Egad! If your 
friends are like yourself, they must be 
deuced stupid ! 

Alfred (resuming his seat). Thank 
heaven, there are none of them like you! 

George. ’Pon honor ( puff)! You're 
deuced complimentary. (Sits down at the 
window.) 1 may not be much in the way 
of a dig, but I'll bet you anything Ill be 
on the top of the heap before you are! 
All this confounded studying don’t count 
for much with the great mass of humanity. 
You may go in for glory, if you like; I’m 
looking out for hard cash. 

Alfred. And, pray, how do you expect 
to make money out of a profession that 
you neglect so shamefully ? 

George. Profession? Oh, profession 
be hanged! I'm going to marry a rich 
girl. (Cathedral belt rings.) d, by 
the way, Al, that Mr. Avery down at the 
corner has an only daughter. (Alfred 
starts.) They say he’s rich as Croesus. 
I think I'll pay my devoirs to Miss Avery. 

Alfred (angrily). Vl be hanged— 
(checks himsely). You’re a bigger fool 


(Bends attentively over his 





than I took you for, Kerr! Do you 
suppose for one moment that Miss Avery 
will look at vou ? 

George. Egad! I know it. I don’t 
mind telling you, Al, that I have a mash 
on Miss Avery. (Alfred starts angrily just 
as George jumps up, bows, and kisses hig 
hand.) There she goes now! Into the 
Cathedral. There is mass this morning 
for the archbishop. (Alfred rushes to the 
window.) Ah! you are too late. She's 
just gone in. By Jove! I think Pll go and 
pose in the ves'ibule. (Snatehes up his hat.) 

Alfred (angrily). You impudent young 
puppy ; if you dare to— 

(George bolts out the door, and the bell 
stops ringing.) 

“Alfred ( aig the floor excitedly). Shall 
I follow him or not? If he should dare 
—pshaw! What a jealous fool I am! 
Why (laughing), Lucile is not at home. 
He has doubtless found out something, 
and thinks he can annoy me. (Pauses at 
the table.) There is no use of my trying 
to study any more before the clinic. I’m 
tired out, anyhow. (Drops into a chair 
whose back is towards the -) What a 
fool Kerr is! (Closes his eyes.) Let him 
go! Why need I worry? (Sleeps) 

(A moment's pause, and then two knocks 
are heard at short intervals. Then enter 
Ineile, unbidden, very simply dressed, and 


in great trepidation.) 

Lucile (looking anxiously about). He is 
not here, and I have risked so much in 
coming! What would he think if he 
bina had been so imprudent! Thank 
heaven ! no one saw me come upstairs. [ 
do not think I shall be recognized in this 
dress, anyhow. How angry papa was 
when I wore it down to breakfast this 
morning! I can’t help it. I have dis- 
carded fine clothes forever. I want Al- 
fred to understand that they are not 
necessary to my happiness. (Advances to 
the chair on which Alfred sleeps.) He 
shall see that I am well fitted to be the 
wife of a poor man. (Discovers Alfred, 
and utters a cry of joy.) Oh, you have 
been hiding, have you? Alfred, Alfred! 
Are you not glad to see me again ? 

(He wakes, and rises in great bewilder- 
ment.) 

Alfred. Lucile, Lucile! Is it possible! 

Ineile (clinging to his arm). Yes, it is 
I, dear Alfred! Don’t scold! I came to 
tell vou that papa has gone to New York, 
and [ am all alone. 
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4 ay (frowning). I did not know 
you had returned, Lucile. 

Inecile. We came back very unex- 
pectedly last night. (Anziously). Is any- 
thing the matter, Alfred? What makes 

ou so cold? Surely you have not 
changed toward me. 

Alfred (looking away). Where have 
you been this morning, Lucile? 

Ineile. I have been to mass. Oh, 
Alfred, the music was just magnificent! 

Alfred. To mass! 

Iweile. You know the archbishop— 

Alfred. The archbishop be hanged! 

Inecile. Why, Alfred! Aren’t you 
ashamed ? 

Alfred (severely). Aren’t you ashamed? 
Lucile, what do you mean by flirting with 
George Kerr? 

Imeile. 1? Why, Alfred! I don’t 
know him, 

Alfred. I thought you were a girl to 
be trusted. I gave you my full confi- 
dence. (With passion). I would have 
staked my life upon your innocence, and 
now—oh, Lucile! If I had thought—if 
any one had told me this— 

Iueile. Alfred, for heaven’s sake! 
What do you mean? 

Alfred. You went to mass this morn- 


ing. Dare you deny that you looked up 
at this window (walks towards i), and 
that George Kerr kissed his hand to you? 


Ineile (indignantly). Yes, I do deny 
it! How dare you accuse me of such a 
thing? (Begins to ery). You know 
im know v-v-very well, Alfred Town- 
sen: ———s 

(Alfred starts suddenly, and draws her 
to the window). 

Alfred (eagerly). There is Kerr now! 
Lucile, who is that lady he just spoke to? 

Ineile (drying her eyes). Why, that’s 
our aw & 

“4 . And who is Mary, for heaven’s 
sake | 

Incile. The chambermaid. 

(Alfred bursts out laughing). 

Alfred. Ha, ha, ha! Kerr has blun- 
dered this time. Lucile, dearest, forgive 
ie) I have been a brute. (Embraces 

Ineile. How c-could you be so un- 
kind? 

Alfred. It was all a mistake, darling! 
I thought—but never mind what I 
thought. Kerr thinks Mary is yourself. 

Ineile. Me? 





Alfred. He has mistaken the maid for 
the mistress. Your modest dress deceived 
him, no doubt. He is just big encugh 
69 to be misled by Mary’s tawdry splen- 

or. 

Ineile (laughing). Oh, Alfred! how 
funny! 

Alfred (listening). Hush! I hear foot- 
steps. 

Thucile (in alarm). Oh, what shall I 
do? Alfred, can’t you hide me some- 
where? 

Alfred. Where can I hide you? Here 
—no, that won’t do. Here—ah, it is too 
late! Lucile— 

(Enter George Kerr. At the sight of 
Ineile, he stops in abject amazement.) 

George (with a prolonged whistle). So 
this is the way the sober student employs 
his hours of solitude? I say, Townsend, 
you’re in luck. Won’t you introduce me 
to your pretty friend? 

‘Aljved. © impertinence, sir! This 
lady is my—my future wife. 

George. Indeed? I think I have seen 
her before ; but—ahem—lI was under the 
impression that she—ah!—that she was 
employed in Mr. Avery’s household.” 
ile. Solam,sir. I—lI take care 
of Mr. Avery’s mother. I am nurse there. 

Alfred. Lucile! 

Ineile (aside). Do not betray me. If 
he should find out who I am—if papa 
were to hear of this, we are lost! 

George. You must excuse me for in- 
truding. I was not aware, you know— 
ahem ! 

Alfred (aside to Incile). For heaven's 


sake, go! I cannot control myself much 


longer. 

Lucile (retiring). Good-bye! I have 
done wrong in coming, but— 

George. Stay, my dear young woman. 
Will you—ahem !—have the kindness to 
say to Miss Avery—ahem !—that if it 
will be agreeable to her, I shall do my- 
self the honor of calling upon her this 
evening. 

Ineile (dropping a courtesy). Certainly, 
sir ! 

Alfred (aside, smothering a laugh). There 
is no use of being angry. It is too good 
a joke. (To Lweile.) Shall I see you 
home? 

Incile. Thanks! I have something to 
say to you. (Ezeunt). 

George (flinging himself into an easy- 
chair with a contemptuous smile). That i3 
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just like Al—throwin 
a pretty nurse-girl. 

foolery ! 
and reads). 


himself away on 
atch me at such 


(Takes up a book with a yawn, 
( Curtain.) 


Acr II, 
QUER (Cur). 

Scene: Parlor in Mr. Avery’s house. 

(Mary Maginnis, gorgeously dressed, is 
discovered sitting on the sofa in an agitated 
state. Lvcile stands at the window, on the 
watch). 

Mary. La, miss! You don’t know 
how queer I feel, all dressed up so grand- 
like, and a passing myself off for you. 

Incile ( from the window). r. Kerr 
will never know the difference, Mary. 

Mary (simpering). Ah, now, miss, 
don’t you be making a fool of Mary! 

Inecile. Well, you just mark my 
words. If Mr. Kerr don’t propose to- 
night, Mary, I’m very much mistaken. 

Mary. Now, miss, you don’t mean 
that! Mr. Kerr’s an uncommon likely 
young man, but I do feel kind of queer 
a lettin’ him think I’m so much better’n 
I be. 

Ineile. Why, you don’t think, Mary, 
that that could make any difference in his 
feeling toward you ? 

Mary (fumbling her handkerchief). 
No-o! But if it wasn’t to oblige you, 
miss, I’d just as lief he’d know me as 
plain Mary Maginnis. 

Incile (in alarm). Don’t think of 
such a thing! Mary, you promised me 
that you would do as I tell you. If you 
let Mr. Kerr know the truth, I will dis- 
charge you at once! 

Mary. Indeed, miss, and I won’t do 
that. Law, how warmI be! Ain’t it time 
he was here? 

Incile. He is coming now. 

Mary (springing up). You don’t say! 
(Begins to practice a curtsy). How do 
you do, Mr. Kerr!. I’m delighted to see 
you. That’s the way you said, wasn’t it, 
miss? 

Imcile (laughing). Sit 
down and keep cool. 

(Some one imitates the barking of a dog 
outside). 

Mary (panie-stricken). Oh, Miss! The 
dog’s loose ! 

Lacile (running out). Good heavens! 

(Barking continues uninterruptedly.) 

George Kerr (outside). Get out, you 


Sit down! 





brute! What do you mean by flying at 
a gentleman ? 

(Barking.) 

Mary ( flying to the window, and wring. 
ing her hands). Oh, murder, murder! 
He’ll be tore to pieces! 

Ineile (peeping in the door). Remem. 
ber, Mary, not a word to Mr. Kerr about 
me. ( Vanishes.) — 

Mary (running wildly about the room), 
Oh, miss! Come back! Come back! That 
blasted good-for-nothing cur— 

Lucile (outside). Why, Mary! What 
a way to talk about your beau! 

(Barking increases. Sound of a scuffle, 
Mary flies to the window, wringing her 
hands, and making other frantic demonstra. 
tions. 

Mary. Holy Mary! If the nasty 
brute ain’t got his ugly fangs in the purti- 
est pair of lavender pantaloons you ever 
saw. Qh, murder, murder! Here, Dash! 
Here, Dash! Let go, you brute! Let 

o, I tell you. Kick him, Mr. Kerr! 
Let the howlin’ biaggerd have it! 

George (outside). You eonfounded low. 
bred cur, you! Tl teach you better man- 
ners. 

(A scuffle, loud barking, and he enters 
with torn trousers, in a very dilapidated 
condition.) 

Mary (hysterically). La, Mr. Kerr! 
(Almost swoons on the sofa.) I was a— 
a—fraid you’d be k—k—kilt intirely. 

George (drily). Well, I came so con- 
founded near it that it’s no joke, I can tell 
you! What, in the name of all that’s 
vicious, do you keep such a dog about 
for? Surely you can’t have any affee 
tion for him? 

Mary. Indeed T haint! 

George. Then, you’d be glad to get rid 
of him, I suppose? 

Mary. I just would! 

George. Very well! TI’ll see that he’s 
taken around to the college. We're a 
little short. uf subjects in the dissecting- 
room. 

Mary. Hey? You don’t mean you'd 
give him to the medicals to cut up? 

George. Why not? ‘That’s the only 
thing he’s fit for. 

Mary. Oh, you mustn’t do that. It 
aint my dog, and—good gracious! “It 
would ruin my prospécts entirely. — 

George (with a sudden change of ‘man- 
ner). Ah, I see! He belongs to Mr. 
Avery? A father whose favor must’ be 
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ropitiated. Dear Miss Avery, what can 
i do to win his approval? Believe me, 
that is the one thing in the world that I 
desire most of all others. 

(Sinks down on the sofa beside her. Dog 
barks and George starts up nervously, bui 
sits down again). 

Mary. Don't mind Dash. He can’t 

get at you here. 
- George. (Taking her hand). I would 
brave any danger for your sake! Oh, 
Miss Avery, if I could only say what is in 
my heart! 

Mary. I'll give you leave to try, Mr. 
Kerr. 

George. I think you must have di- 
vined, most lovely of your sex, that I en- 
tertain for you sentiments of the most 
ardent nature. We have not known each 
other long, but a brief acquaintance (he 
gets down on his knees) has sufficed to 
convince me of your worth. I cannot 
live without you, Miss Avery. I adore 
you with the transport of undying affec- 
tion. Will you be my wife, and crown 
my life with never-ending joy? 

Mary (eestatically). Oh, my! 

George. If you knew how deeply, how 
imperishably your image is stamped upon 
my heart, how entirely my whole being— 

(Dog barks). 

George (half rising). 
shut that brute up? 

Mary. Don’t mind Dash, sir. Go on! 

George (sinking on his knees again). I 
— for your reply. May I—can I 

ope that you return my ardent affection? 


Can’t somebody 


That you will regard my suit with favor? 


Mary (simpering). Are you sure, Mr. 
Kerr, that you would love me quite as 
well, if I was only a poor girl, without a 
fortune? 

George (reproachfully). Do you doubt 
my sincerity? Ah, how little you know 
me! Dearest Miss Avery, I love you for 
your own adorable self. It would make 
no difference to me who or what you were, 
I should still adore you as my bright par- 
ticular star. 

Mary. Dear George, I have nothing 
more to say. 

(She tumbles into his arms, and all but 
upsets him. Dog barks, and creates a mo- 
mentary sensation.) 

George. Amiable creature, you have 
crowned my fondest hopes. Only say the 
word, and, ere to-morrow night passes, 
you shall be Mrs. Kerr. 


Vou. cxu.—36. 





Mary. Kerr! That’s a lovely name. 
Well, L ain’t got no particular objections. 
George (kissing her hand). Then it is 
a compact. To-morrow we shall be wed. 
Dearest, I would that I could linger 
longer to rejoice in my own felicity ; but 
duty calls me, and I must away. Good- 
night, beloved! Heaven bless this hour! 
(Dog barks.) Confound that brute! Isn’t 
there a back gate somewhere ? 
Mary (leading the way). This way, 
Mr. Kerr. (Shows him out a side door.) 
George. Call me not by that formal 
name, Farewell, my own! ( Exit.) 
Mary. Adieu, George! Adieu! 
(Lucile peeps in the door; enters, danc- 
ing and singing.) 
Ineile (sings) : 
“Mother says I mustn’t! 
Mother says I mustn’t! 
O, George! dear George! Not just yet awhile! 
Mother says I mustn’t! 
Mother says I mustn’t! 
O, George! dear George! Not just yet!” 


Mary (rapturously). O, Miss! O, Miss! 
I’m engaged to Mr. Kerr! 

Imeile, You don’t say! 

Mary (sheepishly). I hope you think 
it’s all right and proper, Miss ? 

Ineile (laughing). Certainly! If a 
man wants to marry a girl, let him ask 
her, I say ; and, if she consents, the world 
has no business to meddle. 


Acr IIL 
—ApeE (Aid). 
Scene: Same as in Act I. 
(Alfred discovered sitting at the table 
studying. Enter George, hilarious.) 
George (sings) : 
“We won’t go home till morning, 
We won't go home till morning, 


We won’t go home till morning, 
Till broad daylight!” 


up his hat.) Hooray, 


( Curtain.) 


( Tossing Al! 


Hooray ! 

Alfred (in disgust). 
been drinking again. 

George. Drinking? I like that! I 
haven’t touched a drop of anything but 
lemonade. Sir, you are a liar and a trai- 
tor to the state—the state of matrimony, 
which I am now about to enter. Con- 
gratulate me, old boy! I am going to 
marry the heiress to-morrow. By Jove! 
That’s worth a drink. I’ve had a lemon- 
ade and a promenade, and now I want a 
little pecuniary aid. Lend me five dollars, 
Al* 


Kerr, you have 
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Alfred. No, I won’t! I don’t like 
your way of borrowing. Don’t bother me, 

err; I’m busy! 

George. Oh, pshaw! Can’t you doa 
fellow a good turn, Al? I wan’t you and 
the little nurse-girl to stand up with us 
to-morrow, you know; but a fellow can’t 
get along without a little change, if he is 
going to marry a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

Alfred (laughing). Kerr, you’re a fool, 
if there was ever one made. I haven’t 
got any money to throw away ; but if you 
are really going to get married to-mor- 
row— 

George. Of course I am! 

Alfred. Well, I'll see what I can do 
for you. 

George (sinking into a chair). Call it 
five dollars, Al, and done. 

Alfred. All right; only don’t bother 
me! 

George (settling himself). Thanks, old 
fellow ; that’s a fearful responsibility off 
my mind. (Sleeps.) 

Alfred (looking at him contemptuously). 
What a brute that man is! He would 


marry that common servant-girl, and not 


think a second time of her coarseness and 
vulgarity, if she were only endowed with 
the fortune he covets. He asks me to aid 
him in accomplishing his own ruin. He 
deserves the worst consequence of his sor- 
did schemes; but would I do right in 
helping him to rivet his own chains? 
(Rises, and walks the floor.) Yet, how can 
I escape this obligation without betraying 
Lucile? 

(A knock at the door. Alfred opens the 
door). 

Some one outside. Two letters for Mr. 
Townsend. (Hands in two letters). 

Alfred (tearing one open). <A note 
from Lucile! What is this? (Reads). 
“Dear Alfred: Father will be home to- 
morrow afternoon, and—oh, how can I 
break this cruel news to you—he in- 
tends to take me abroad with him next 
month. Iam heart-broken at the thought 
of this separation. Come and see me 
early to-morrow. Your own Lucile.” 
(Sinking into a chair). The blow I 
feared has fallen. I shall see her no 
more for many long weary months—per- 
haps years! Oh, how can I bear it? 
(Starting I cannot, I will not! 
They shall not take her from me. I -will 
put her love to the test, and to-morrow I 





will ask her to marry me at once. Poor 
though I am, we cannot be utterly miser- 
able so long as we have each other. But 
stay! What is this? (Opens and reads 
the other letter). Do my eyes deceive me? 
Or do I dream? (Joyously). No, no! 
It must be true. Fortune has smiled 
upon me at last. Oh, bliss, oh, ecstacy! 
If ever kind heaven sent timely aid toa 
bewildered being, it has come to me! 


( Curtain). 
Act IV. 


MASQUERADE. 

Scene: Same as in Act II. 

(Incile and Alfred standing in the fore- 
ground by the minister; Mary and George, 
alongside). 

Minister (shaking hands with Lauceile), 
Allow me to congratulate you, Mrs, 
Townsend. I wish you a great deal of 
happiness. 

(They shake hands all around). ° 

Mary. Och, murder! I thought I'd 
feel better if she got married first; but 
I’m just as much flustered as ever! 

Minister. There is one more couple, I 
believe, whom I am to unite in the holy 
bonds of matrimony. 

(Inuecile and Alfred step aside, and 
George and Mary stand up together). 

Iveile (aside). Alfred, don’t you think 
this has gone far enough? Surely, you 
don’t intend to let him marry her? 

Alfred (nervously). No—o; but how 
can we prevent it? 

Incile. Iwill. (Aloud). Miss Mary— 
one moment, please! You have forgotten 
something. 

(Draws her aside and whispers in her 
ear; Mary nods and goes out). 

Ineile (to George). Mr. Kerr. I— 
um—lI seize this opportunity of telling you 
that you labor under a strange misappre- 
hension. The lady you are about to 
marry is not Miss Avery, the heiress, but 
Miss Avery's chambermaid. 

George (aghast). What? 

Lucile. It has been a masquerade 
from the very beginning. You may 
thank our generosity that you are not 
bound for life to an ignorant Irish girl! 

George (indignantly). And pray, mad- 
am, who are you? 

Tawile (glancing at Alfred). My hus 
band you know rier until a few mo- 
ments ago, I was Lucile Avery. 

George (gasping). You! You were 
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Miss Avery, the—the heiress! (Zo Alfred, 
angrily). © you contemptible sneak you! 
I'll pay you for this! 

Alfred (threateningly). Take care, sir, 
what you say. I will not be insulted by 
a man like you. 

( George makes a dash at him). 

Minister (trying to separate them). Gen- 
tlemen! Gentlemen! 

Imeile. Mr. Kerr! Mr. Kerr! Mary 
is coming! You'd better run. If you 
stay here a moment longer, you are lost. 

( George snatches his hat and Pushes for 
the door). 

George (shaking his fist). 
for this! See if I don’t! 

(Exit, leaving ali convulsed with laugh- 
ter. As he goes out he upsets an old gen- 
tleman who is just coming in. Enter 
Mary at the other door). 

Old Gentleman. Help! Murder! 
Thieves! Help! (Scrambles up). This 
is a fine way to treat a gentleman in_ his 
own house! Stop that man, some one! 
Stop him,I say! , 

ucile (with a scream). Mercy, Alfred ! 
It is my father. 

Mary (with a howl). Och, murder! 
Now there won’t be any wedding at all! 

Mr. Avery (sharply.) Wedding? Who 
talks of getting married in my house 
without my knowledge? 

Lucile (clinging to Alfred). O, papa! 
Don’t be angry, but—but I was married 
to this gentleman a little while ago. 

Mr. Avery (furiously). What? Mar- 
ried? Married, did you say? To that 

verty-stricken fellow! 

Alfred (with dignity). You mistake 
your man, sir! My circumstances have 
changed since you saw me last. I am 
now quite able to support a wite ? 

Mr. Avery (sarcastically). You are, are 
you? And what, pray, do you call be- 
ing able to support a wife ? 

Alfred (showing a letter). I received 
information yesterday that I have fallen 
i to a hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
ars. 

(Mr. A. reads the letter, and his manner 
changes.) ' 

Lucile (joyously). Oh, Alfred, why 
did you not tell me of this? 

Alfred (tenderly). I meant to surprise 
ou, and I meant, too, to test your love, 
y asking you to put your fate in the 

hands of the poor medical student. For- 
give me, Lucile! 


Pll pay you 





Mr. Avery ( folding up the letter). Ahem! 
Of course this makes a great deal of differ- 
ence. I am very glad to hear of your 
good fortune, young man. 

Lucile ( flying to him). Then you will 
forgive us, papa—dear papa? 

ie. very. Ahem! [I'll see about it. 

Mary. “But where’s my intended? 
Where’s my beloved George? 

Ineile. Mary, George is a gay de- 
ceiver. He has thrown you over at the 
last minute. 

(Mary howls.) 

Inmcile. But never mind, Mary, you'll 
soon have another beau, and I will buy 
you the prettiest silk dress there is in 
town to be married in. 

Mary (wiping her eyes). You're very 
kind, miss. Drat the men,I say! The 
mean, contemptible sneak, to leave me 
ae at the altar! He’s not worth the 
salt of my tears. 

Alfred That’s right, ee 4 cheer up! 
It will be hard if a girl like you can’t 
find a better husband than George Kerr. 

Mr. Avery. What does all this mean, 
anyhow? 

Incile. Mary and I have been assum- 
ing each other’s characters. She has been 

laying the lady, and I the servant-girl. 
We will tell you all about it bye and bye; 
but first you must say that you forgive 
us. Ah, papa, do / 

( Goes down on her knees, and draws Al- 


fred down after her.) 


Alfred. Dear Mr. Avery—dear father 
—give us your blessing! 

Mr. Avery (stroking his face). Ahem! 
Well, I suppose there is nothing else left 
for me to do. Bless you, my children, 
bless you! 

( They rise, and embrace all around.) 

Mr. Avery (to the audience). Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, I’d like to know 
what all this tom-foolery means? 

( Curtain.) 


a 
- 


TRUTH MEETING FALSEHOOD. 








BY ANTOINETTE KNAPP. 


Trifles light as air stirred the smooth 
Undercurrent : 

Foamed the surface into wrath, 
Effervescent. 

Whirl’d the water’s angry courses, 
Circumvent : 

Stayed the mighty tidal-forces, 
Triumphant. 
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INDIAN BRONZE GROUP. 

We present a beautiful engraving this 
month of Mr. John J. Boyle’s beautiful 
statue that was on exhibition for some 
time in front of the new post-office build- 
ing. It most artistically represents “a 
family of the plains,” and the masterly 
manner in which the artist has executed 
his task, a by no means easy one, will gain 
for him a reputation worthy of the genius 
displayed in his work. To catch a living 
idea, and produce it with such emne | to 
nature in lasting bronze is the accomplish- 
ment of but few, as evidenced by the many 
disgraceful monuments and. statues that 
hold places of honor in the public squares 
and parks of our cities. Chicago may 
justly be proud of this work of art when 
placed in Lincoln Park, as well as of the 
modest citizen who donates it to the city, 
while we shall enjoy the honor of having 
as a citizen one who can so faithfully pro- 
duce such a work. Messrs. Bureau Bros, 


of this city, also deserve their share of 
commendation for the casting; but the 
public were prepared for this, remember- 
ing their casting of the equestrian statue 


of General Thomas for Washington. 
The pedestal, which was not complete at 
the time our engraving was made, will 
consist of four sides in basso relievo, repre- 
senting a Corn dance, Indian agriculture, 
Indian domesticity, and Indian justice. 


a 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Abraham Lincoln, the 16th President 
of the U. S., (14th by election) was born 
in Kentucky, Feb. 12th, 1809. His 
grandfather was an emigrant from Vir- 
ginia, his father a farmer, who in 1806 
removed from Kentucky to Indiana, It 
may be said that here Lincoln commenced 
a life of severe struggle and sorrow such 
as seldom falls to the lot of any man, but 
by the force of an enormous will-power 
he reached the highest position in the gift 
of his countrymen. His entire schooling 
did not exceed one year, and his employ- 
ment during this time consisted in the 
clearing of the backwoods for cultivation. 
Notwithstanding the hardships however, 
he grew in height amazingly, and before 
his 17th birthday was at his maximum, 
six feet four inches, wiry and strong, with 
enormous hands and feet, greatly dispro- 








portionate length of legs and arms, and 
over all a rather small head; his skin was 
yellow and shrivelled and his apparel is 
described at this time as of coarse home- 
spun clothes and a coon-skin cap, his 
trousers, owing to his rapid growth, being 
nearly a foot too short; and as regards his 
personality he was remarked as an awk- 
ward over-grown boy, always in good 
humor, a trait of character that developed , 
with his years, to such an extent that 
many jokes and stories are undoubtedly 
credited® to him erroneously. He read 
everything readable within his reach; his 
list of available books then included little 
more than Robinson Crusoe, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Weems’ Life of Washington 
and the History of the U. S., and the 
Bible, which was said to be his favorite 
book. He had a strong memory and a 
taste for speaking in public. He con- 
tinued to live with his family in Spencer 
Co., Ind., until 1830, when he removed 
to Illinois, where with another man he 
performed the feat of splitting three thou- 
sand rails in a day, and from this arose 
the well known sobriquet of “The rail- 
splitter.” 

In 1832 he made his first appearance in 
politics as a candidate for the State Legis- 
lature in the following characteristic 
speech. “I presume you all know who I 
am. I am humble Abraham Lincoln. 
I have been solicited by many friends to 
become a candidate for the Legisheteil 
My politics are short and sweet, like the 
old woman’s dance. I am in favor of a 
National Bank, I am in favor of internal 
improvements, and a high protective tariff; 
these are my sentiments and political prin- 
ciples; if elected I shall be thankful, if 
not it will be all the same.” He madea 
good canvas but was not elected. 

In May 1833 he was appointed P. M. 
at New Salem, compensation small. He 
was not able to hire a room for a Post 
Office, and was said to have carried the 
Post Office in his hat, As the mails came 
but once a week, the burden probably was 
light. 

In 1834 he was elected to the Illinois 
Legislature, and at this time was engaged 
in land surveying and occupied his leisure 
hours in the study of the law. He was 
three times re-elected to the Legislature 
and was admitted to practice law in 1836, 
and about the same time removed to 
Springfield, the Capital of the State. 
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About 1838 he made the acquaintance 
of Mary, daughter of Hon. Robert 8. Todd, 
of Lexington, Ky.; they were engaged to 
be married, and the day was set and the 
supper made ready, but Lincoln failed to 
appear; he had gone quite crazy and re- 
mained so for a year. His friend S 
took him to Kentucky, where he was kept 
until he had recovered his reason. In 
honorable fulfillment of his promise, he 
married Miss Todd, Nov. 4th, 1842. Mrs. 
Lincoln was a politican and a satirical 
writer of rare power, and throygh her 
writings for the local papers soon involved 
her husband in a duel with Mr. Shields, 
then state auditor. Shields challenged 
Lincoln and they met in Missouri, but 
affairs were satisfactorily explained, and 
the fight did not occur. 

In 1846 he was again elected to Con- 

ess, as the only Whig member from 

llinois, with such Democrats to watch 
him as John Wentworth, Wm. A. Rich- 
ardson, John McClernand, and Stephen 
A. Douglass. It was a remarkable Con- 
gress, with such men on the Whig side 
as John Quincy Adams, Horace Mann, 
Washington Hunt, Jacob C. Collamer, 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, John M. Botts. Caleb 
B. Smith, Alexander H. Stephens, Robert 
Toombs, George W. Jones, Andrew Jack- 
son, Webster. Calhoun, Benton, Clayton, 
Bell, and others of like calibre. Our 
space will not admit an extended account 
of the various political offices filled by 
him between this and 1860; suffice it to 
say, he was always a recognized power in 
his party, and by 1854 was the recognized 
leader in the then newly-formed Repub- 
lican party. On May 16th, 1860, the 
Republican convention met at Chicago ; 
after two days spent in organizing, ballot- 
ing occurred on the thirdday. Up to 
the previous evening, Seward’s nomination 
seemed certain; but the outside pressure 
for Lincoln was powerful, as demonstrated 
on the first ballot on the following day: 
Seward, 1734; Lincoln, 102; Cameron, 
503; Chase, 49; and 42 scattering. On 
the second ballot: Seward, 1843; Lin- 
coln, 181. On the third ballot he re- 
ceived the nomination. Lincoln was at 
Springfield at the time, evidently very 
nervous when the news of triumph came ; 
however, he received it without special 
emotion, and after shaking hands with a 
few friends, he said: “Gentlemen, there 
is a little short woman at our house who 





is probably more interested in this dis- 
patch than I am; if you will excuse me, I 
will take it up and let her see it.” On 
the following day a committee of the con- 
vention made a formal tender of the nom- 
ination, which was accepted in a very 
brief speech. 

Lincoln felt deeply the responsibility 
of his great trust, and still more keenl 
the difficulty of administering the Gov- 
ernment for the sole benefit of an organi- 
zation which had no existence in one-half 
of the Union. He was anxious to take 
prominent Southerners, such as Alexan- 
der H. Stephens and Gilmore of North 
Carolina, into his cabinet, but they re- 
fused all such advances. Space will not 
permit our recounting his acts during 
that dark and stormy period; but suffice 
it to say, that in the cool, calm judgment 
of the present, he is accounted a man who 
bore manfully the responsibility that he 
assumed, and executed the laws so impar- 
tially that with each passing year the 
honor of his memory grows brighter. 

On the evening of the 14th of April, 
1865, at about eleven and a half o’clock, 
while attending the play of “Our Ameri- 
can Cousin,” at Ford’s theatre in Wash- 
ington, he was assassinated in a most 
dastardly manner by Johr Wilkes Booth, 
an actor, aud a furious pro-slavery man. 
He died the next morning at about half- 
past seven o’clock. It would be vain for 
us to attempt to describe the sorrow that 
spread over this and other nations, on 
hearing of the awful tragedy, and it is a 
matter of the greatest satisfaction to know 
that this act of infamy was the work of a 
private gang, and that none more bitterly 
condemned the act than those who had 
been open in their warfare, and who had 
fought the fight heroically and acknowl- 
edged the loss manfully. 

Thus when Lincoln— 

“Had mounted fame’s ladder so high, 

From the round at the top he could step to 

the sky,” 

he passed to the great future beyond— 
while a devoted nation have delighted to 
rear to his memory lasting monuments of 
stone, marble, and bronze, upon which is 
engraven deeply, for coming- generations to 
read—*“ With malice toward none, charity 
for all.” 


a 





THE only safe and honorable way to the 
heart is by the understanding. 
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>kWORK DEPARTMENT .#< 


A, B, C. 


Sora Cusnion. (JANINA EMBROIDERY). 


Oblong cushion with puffing round the edge 
of claret plush, and embroidered center of gold 
colored satin edged with gold cord. Gold cord 
and brandebourgs placed at regular intervals 
along the puffing simulate a fastening down of 
the embroidery. At each corner is a group of 
gold silk tassels depending by gold cord. The 
embroidery, a section of which is given in A, is 
begun at the top of a leaf. B shows the order 
and manner in which the stitches are taken. 
The center of the cushion is worked with red 
silk, the corners with reseda, the remaining de- 
signs with light and dark brown and olive split 
filoselle. Then edge every figure with gold cord, 
which also is used for stems, veinings, etc. This 
work should be done in a frame. 


D, E, F, G, H, I, J, K, L, M, N, O, P, Q. 
Balance of alphabet given in November num- 


ber for marking handkerchiefs, napkins, pillow 
cases, etc. d 


R, §, T. 
Kyittep Curr AND CoLuar. 


MATERIALS Required: One pair of pins No. 20; 

crochet cotton No. 24. 

For the knitted lace shown in No. 13, cast on 
nineteen stitches. 

lst row. Slip one, knit two, make one, knit 
two together, knit one, make one, knit two to- 
gether, knit three, knit two together, make one, 
knit one, knit two together, make one, knit 
three. 

2d row. Knit three, make one, knit one, knit 
two together, knit one, make one, knit two to- 
gether twice, knit one, make one, knit one, knit 
two together, make one, knit one, knit two to- 
gether, knit one. 

3d row. Slip one, knit two together, knit one, 
make one, knit two together, knit one, make 
one, knit three together, make one, knit one, 
knit two together, make one, knit five. 

4th row. Knit six, make one, knit two together, 
knit one, make one, knit one. make one, knit 
one, knit two together, make one, knit one, knit 
two together, knit one. 

5th row. Slip one, knit two together, knit ono, 
make one, knit two together, knit one, make one, 
knit one, make one, knit one, knit two together, 
make one, knit seven. 

6th row. Knit eight, make one, knit two to- 
gether, knit three, knit two together, make one, 
knit one, knit two together, knit one. 

7th row. Slip one, knit two together, make 
one, knit one, knit two together, knit one, knit 








two together, knit one, make one, knit two to- 
gether, knit six. 

8th row. Knit five, knit two together, make 
one, knit one, knit two together, knit one, knit 
two together, knit one, make one, knit two. 

9th row. Slip one, knit one, make one, knit 
one, knit two together, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit two together, knit one, make one, knit 
two together, knit four. 

10th row. Knit three, knit two together, make 
one, knit one, knit two together, make one, knit 
three, make one, knit two together, knit one, 
make one, knit two. 

1lth row. Slip one, knit one, make one, knit 
one, knit two together, make one, knit five, make 
one, knit two together, knit one, make one, knit 
two together, knit two. 

12th row. Knit one, knit two together, make 
one, knit one, knit two together, make one, knit 
one, knit two together, pass the cotton twice 
round the pin, knit two together, knit two, make 
one, knit two together, knit one, make one, knit 
two. 

13th row. Slip one, knit two, make one, knit 
two together, knit one, make one, knit two to- 
gether, knit one, knit one and purl one in the 
made stitches, knit two together, make one, knit 
one, knit two together, make one, knit three. 

Repeat from the second row three times more, 
then cast on thirteen stitches for the top of collar. 

lst row. Knit one, slip one, make one, slip 
one, knit two together, pass the slipped stitch 
over the two knitted together, make one, knit 
three, make one, slip one, knit two together, 
pass the slip stitch over two knitted together, 
make one, knit two, continue the second row of 
edge. 

2d row. Commence with the third row of edge, 
then knit two, purl nine, knit two. 

3d row. Knit one, slip one, knit three, make 
one, slip one, knit two together, pass the slip 
stitch over the two knitted together, make one, 
knit five, continue with the fourth row of edge. 

4th row. Commence with the fifth row of edge, 
then knit two, purl nine, knit two. 

Continue from first row of top with the sixth 
row of edge, then the second row of top with 
the seventh row of edge, and so on, till you have 
worked the length required of the band, when 
you cast off thirteen stitches and continue the 
lace for the other side. 

U. 
Pin-cusHion AND HanpKerceizF Box. 

The box is stuffed upon the top, covered with 
blue plush with embroidery upon it done in silks; 
one corner is turned back and the box is here 
covered with satin; this is the part used fora 
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pin-cushion ; the whole box is lined with satin 
and edged around with white lace. 


V. 
BaskKeET For Opps AND ENDs. 


The basket is of wicker work standing upon 
feet, and has a cover; it is ornamented with balls 
made of different shades of wool. The front is 
trimmed with a piece of cloth ornamented with 
applique designs and trimmed all around with 
fringe. Applique leaves ornament the lid. This 
is an ornament in a room, and is handy to keep 
work, or any odds and ends around in. 


Ww. 
BorpDER AND FRINGE. 


This border and fringe are suitable to be 
worked round table covers or on the ends of 
tidies of Java canvas. The border is worked in 
cross and long stitches with Berlin wool of two 
colors. The heading for the tassel fringe is 
made by working two rows of open buttonhole- 
stitch into the edge of canvas; the tassels are 
composed of lengths of wool of the darker 
shade tied together twice with the lighter shade. 


WINDOW DRAPERY. 
(SEE COLORED PAGE IN FRONT OF BOOK.) 


The drapery for the window is made of plain 
velveteen, with a border of broché velveteen. 
The border is embroidered and the effect is very 
striking ; each leaf, flower, or design is outlined 
with a fine gold cord, or if expense is considered, 
a silk cord either yellow or some contrasting 
color is pretty. A cord also finishes the edge 
where the border issewed. These curtains have 
the appearance of very expensive goods, at a 
comparatively trifling cost. 


MANTEL DRAPERY. 
(SEE COLORED CUT IN FRONT OF ROOK.) 


The mantel drapery matches the curtains in 
design, and can be finished with a fringe on the 
lower edge, or with a cord. 





Painting on Snetis.—Large shells are diffi- 
cult to procure. They can be painted equally 
well in oils or in water colors, using plenty of 
white in each, and painting with as little mois- 
ture as possible, when the results will be most 
satisfactory. They can be varnished like the 
paintings on terra cotta if wished, and with the 
same medium. 


Emsroiwery Srircurs.—It is a pity there 
should, in some instances, be so many names for 
the same stitch, while for others there is no 





precise term to designate them. Since embroid- 
ery has been taken up as an art by modern 
workers, it would be valuable to come to some 
understanding, in order to designate each stitch 
distinctly. For example, rope, stem, stalk, cord, 
twist, cordonnet, crewel, or tapestry stitch are 
all indiscriminately applied to the same style of 
work, and prove a superabundance of words, 
perplexing to beginners. On the other hand, 
the single word “long stitch” recalls number- 
less kinds of embroidery, and here it is the 
paucity of definitions that must be complained 
of. If, perchance, a technical name be properly 
used for one special arrangement of these straight 
stitches, it does not seem to circulate much, as 
it is often ignored by the best workers. Thus 
the appellation of “railway” stitch is frequently 
found in books either for crochet, canvas work, 
or embroidery, in the last case being appropri- 
ately employed to specify the quick popular 
mode which reproduces stars, petals, and leaves, 
by loops of cotton, wool, or silk, radiating from 
a common center, and each secured in shape by 
a stitch at the top. It is, in fact, a rapid way 
of outlining which imparts a full raised effect, 
from the strands not being flattened down by 
frequent runnings into-the material. Another 
advantage of the railway stitch is that its 
design is repeated at the back. It may not 
rank amongst the High Art stitches, but is 
appreciated by all who wish to make up orna- 
mental trifles with the least possible time and 
cost. 


Straw hats of the commonest kind can be used 
for fancy baskets. These are made in three ways. 
One we saw of German make, was hung between 
three wooden legs, made in gipsy-table fashion. 
The brim of a second hat was placed round as a 
border fancifully decorated with embroidery; a 
bag of silk was fastened to the rim of the hat; the 
bag was made to draw up, and the whole of the 
inside of the hat was lined with silk. A second 
was made by embroidering the inside of the rim 
of a hat; this rim was fastened back, so that the 
outer edge nearly touched the table; the head 
was lined with quilted silk, pockets, etc,; a 
ruche of silk just inside the head, and a band 
of straw, covered with ribbon to match the lin- 
ing, was fastened on each side. A third hat 
was worded outside; it was lined through en- 
tirely, and at the bottom two or three additional 
linings were placed to form separate bags for the 
et ceteras required in a work-basket; a short 
handle was placed on each side; the rim, which 
had a double ruche—one inside, the other out- 
side—formed when finished the same shape as 
the carpenter’s basket. A fourth was finished 


with a walding-stick in the centre, and was in- 
tended for a flower basket. 
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FASHIONS. 


DESCRIPTION OF COLORED PLATES. 

Fig. 1.—Dinner dress of plum color satin su- 
rah, and satin; the front is of satin kilted, with a 
drapery above of embossed velvet and surah, 
looped up with rosettes and ends of satin and 
ornaments of large cut beads. At the sides and 
back embossed velvet is arranged with the satin 
surah. Basque bodice cut in turrets, surplice at 
the neck trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of pigeon-gray Otto- 
man silk and brocaded velvet. The front of the 
dress is of velvet, the back of the Ottoman kilted 
with panier drapery. Pointed bodice with vel- 
vet and lace trimming it. Velvet bonnet, 
trimmed with deep red roses and feather. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of myrtle-green silk ; 
the skirt trimmed with two pleated ruffles. Cloak 
of embossed velvet, trimmed with a deep border 
of black fur in front, also on sleeves and cullar. 
Passementerie cords and ornaments. Green 
velvet bonnet, trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Cloth costunte for lady, with ulster 
trimmed with fur. Velvet hat to match costume 
in color. 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of pink satin; the skirt 
is kilted, over it a drapery then of satin embroid- 
ered in colors, then another drapery of plain 
pink looped up with ribbons. The front of the 
round bodice is ornamented with embroidery, 
also the cuffs. Ribbon around waist, finished 
with a bow, and ribbon bows up the front. 

Fig. 6.—Evening dress of blue damassé silk ; 
the skirt is edged with a deep band of velvet, 
and is laid in large box pleats. Panier drapery, 
apron front formed of three rows of white lace. 
Pointed bodice with velvet trimming the front, 
deep lace forming collar, elbow sleeves, long 
gloves. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Front and back view of lady’s 
walking dress, made of plaid cloth ; the skirt is 
kilted; polonaise trimmed with broad velvet 
looped in a bow at the back; cuffs and collar of 
velvet. Bonnet of velvet, trimmed with steel 
beads, and feathers. The cut pattern is of the 
polonaise illustrated upon this figure. 

Fig. 3.—Hat for girl of six years, made of gar- 
net felt trimmed with broad velvet, and lined 
with fluted velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Hat for girl of five years, made of 
blue velvet, trimmed with velvet and satin rib- 
bon and silk pompons, 

Fig. 5.—Dress for girl of four years, made of 
crimson cashmere; the skirt trimmed with a 
pleated ruffle, with an embroidered one above it; 





over this falls the skirt in a large puff; the 
bodice is shirred at the waist, deep embroidered 
collar and trimming upon sleeves. 

Fig. 6.—Bonnet for child of two years, made 
of pink velvet shirred, trimmed with satin ribbon 
bows and bands. 

Fig. 7.—Bonnet for child of two years, made 
of cream-color satin; shirred and trimmed with 
satin ribbon. 

Fig. 8.—Walking costume in golden brown 
nonpareil velveteen, and woven broché velveteen, 
manufactured by Shaen & Fithian, 55 Leonard 
street, New York. The skirt is of plain nonpareil 
velveteen, trimmed with a pleated ruffle. Cloak 
made of woven broché velveteen, trimmed with 
bows of satin ribbon up the front and in the 
back. Bonnet of velvet, trimmed with lace the 
same shade as velvet, and shaded flowers. 

Fig. 9.—Dinner dress, made of black “ Cache- 
mire Marguerite ” silk, sold by the egents, Shaen 
& Fithian, 55 Leonard street, New York; the 
underskirt is kilted and edged with a black 
lace, laid-over cream-color satin. The over- 
dress forms a pleated puff in front, bouffant 
drapery in the back ; the edge is scalloped, and 
faced with cream-color satin, plain bodice box 
pleats forming the front ; elbow sleeves. 

Fig. 10.—Evening dress of sapphire-blue silk ; 
the skirt is trimmed with narrow ruffles, polon- 
aise with vest of lace in front of bodice 

Fig. 11.—Evening dress of pink cashmere, 
trimmed with Spanish lace; the bodice is 
trimmed with lace and ribbon bow; lace and 
ribbon trims the sleeves. 

Fig. 12.—Evening dress of violet crepe de 
chine; the bodice is surplice with white crepe 
lisse small shawl, trimmed with duchess lace. 

Figs.13 and 14.—Front and back view of re- 
ception dress, made of plain satin and satin bro- 
cade. The underskirt is of plain green, kilted; 
the overdress is of a lighter shade, brocaded in 
gay-colored flowers. Bodice of the plain. 

Figs. 15 and 16.—Back and front view of 
walking dress made of turtle-dove gray velvet 
and cloth; the underskirt is of velvet, trimmed 
with a pleating and broad band of chinchilla 
fur. The overskirt and basque are of cloth, 
trimmed with passementerie ornaments and fur. 

Figs. 17 and 18,—¥ront and back view of 
walking dress, made of maroon cashmere. The 
underskirt is kilted, trimmed with a band of 
velvet with silk gimp macaroons upon it. The 
overskirt is trimmed to correspond. Basque cut 
in turrets, with three macaroons trimming each 

Figs. 19 and 20.—Front and back view of 
black cashmere dress; the skirt is edged with a 
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narrow pleated ruffle, over this falls in front 
a broad piece cut in turrets braided, in the back 
a box pleated ruffle. The overskirt corresponds. 
Basque with added piece; the front braided, 
also cuffs. 

Fig. 21.—Evening dress of cream-color Otto- 
man silk and damassé velvet and satin. The 
underskirt is trimmed with ruffles of cream lace. 
The bodice and plain part of skirt are of the vel- 
vet brocade cream ground with gay colors upon 
it; the drapery is of the cream-color Ottoman, 
with sash of the same. The sleeve is open upon 
the upper part of the arm, and is trimmed with 
lace, also a deep collar of lace. 

Fig. 22.—Costume for girl of eight years. 
Cloak with hood of dark gray cloth with pleats 
in the back. Felt hat, trimmed with velvet. 

Fig. 23.—Suit for boy of six years, made of 
black velveteen, trimmed with silk braid. 

Fig. 24.—Dress for girl of seven years, made 
of plain and plaid goods. The underskirt 
is of plaid, with a full ruche around the edge; 
the polonaise is of the plain with cuffs and collar 
of the plaid, and trimmed with ribbon bows. 

Fig: 25.—Walking costume for girl of five 
years, made of dark red cloth; the skirt is 
trimmed with -two pleatings, the long sacque 
coat with cape is trimmed with velvet. Felt 
bonnet, trimmed with velvet. 

Fig. 26.—Walking costume of dark blue cloth 
for girl of four years; the dress is kilted in 
front, with velvet up each side, velvet trimming 
around cape and sleeves. Velvet hat, trimmed 
with feathers. , 

Fig. 27.—Coat for girl of four years, made of 
plaid cloth, cape and cuffs of velveteen. 

Fig. 28.—Carriage dress of gray velvet, with 
pleatings of satin let in each gore. Basque bod- 
ice box-pleated faced with satin. The bodice is 
trimmed heart-shaped back and front with 
satin ; sleeves correspond. Velvet bonnet, trim- 
med with satin, steel lace, and dove. 

Fig. 29.—Carriage dress of garnet silk, satin, 
and velvet. The skirt is composed of kilted 
ruffes of silk trimmed with satin. The polo- 
naise is of velvet, faced with satin. Velvet bon- 
net, trimmed with satin and velvet. 

Fig. 30.—Hat of gray felt, with velvet brim, 
trimmed with velvet, steel ornaments, and 
feathers. 

Fig. 31.—Bonnet of ruby velvet, trimmed with 
lace, ribbon bows, birds, and aigrette. 

Fig. 32.—Bonnet of black velvet, trimmed 
With jet, birds, and velvet. 

Fig. 33.—Bonnet of blue velvet, with shirred 
front, trimmed with velvet, silver buckle, and 
feathers. 

The cut paper pattern is for polonaise repre- 
sented in Figs. 1 and 2, page 505. It consists 
of five pieces—back, side back, front, sleeve, and 
collar. But one front is given, but by consult- 





ing the illustration it will be seen that one front 
is turned back, giving the different effect to the 
two sides; this can very easily be arranged. 
The cut paper pattern described in this number 
is too large to send with the book, but will be 
sent on application to all who desire it. As the 
patterns furnished each month are not always 
the one desired, we propose to allow you here- 
after to make your own selection of any pattern 
illustrated in the book, simply asking you to 
remit two cents for postage. See colored page 
for full information. 





FASHION NOTES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

We thought that there could not be any more 
beautiful fabrics to note than those already 
shown us, but we find we were sadly mistaken ; 
the wildest flights of fancy could hardly imagine 
some of the gorgeous goods upon which our eyes 
have rested ; we will try and give our readers 
the benefit of our vision. For evening and din- 
ner toilettes, most exquisite are the satin grounds 
in delicate tones of topaz pink, mauve, pearl, 
cream and blue, with sprays of wild roses, leaves 
and buds in lovely colors, each spray mounted 
by a bird with outspread wings, in various tropi- 
cal hues, the birds on each distinct ground being 
different from those on the other, but all perfect. 

Another style, with pale green ground, shows 
clusters of odorous crab-apple blossoms, with 
velvet birds’ nests, containing open-mouthed 
birdlings, while the radiant and’ iridescent 
humming-bird mother hovers above her tiny 
darlings ; and quite as lovely are other satin- 
ground fabrics with flowers of all kinds and 
colors, with brilliant butterflies gathering sweets 
and sipping nectar from their hearts. All these 
materials are grand in texture, perfect in ground 
finish, and charming in coloring, while their 
beauty is enhanced by each flower or figure hav- 
ing a luminous or shaded effect, giving a moon- 
light lustre or a sheen glamour to the velvet em- 
bossing, which stands out in relief. 

A novelty is an embossed velvet covered with 
the heads of bull terriers in minute perfection, 
in every stage of pleasure and antagonism, with 
mouth closed or open, showing teeth, while the 
expression of the eyes suggests the mental condi- 
tion of the animal as he sat for his picture. A rare 
dress front is copied after the Oriental designs of 
a Persian rug, with its velvet centre piece upon 
which is a playful tortoise-shell kitten, with up- 
lifted paw, and eyes full of fun and frolic. But we 
must not devote more space to chronicling novel- 
ties for our grown-up readers: the little folks are 
clamoring for attention this month, and their 
wants must be attended to. 

Children’s garments are now in entirely dis- 
tinctive styles from those approved by ladies, 
and in place of reproductions in miniature of 
mamma’s ornate costumes, there are suits and 
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dresses for misses of from eight to twelve years 
of age, with youthful distinguishing features, 
be they plainly or elaborately made, and simply 
or lavishly trimmed. 

Young ladies of from thirteen to sixteen years 
old, are really more difficult to dress becomingly 
than their younger sisters; for they have passed 
the limit of childish simplicity, and scarcely 
gained the right to don the toilet of maturity, 
with long-skirted dresses, profuse decorations, 
and shapely corsages. 

A pretty and youthful costume for a girl of 
fifteen or sixteen, is in a combination of fabrics 
in three shades of wood brown, light brown 
serge, golden brown satin and a dark rich brown 
velyet. A graduated strip of golden brown satin 
is placed in front centre of skirt between the 
pleated serge sides, the centre piece being decor- 
ated with velvet butterfly bows, the largest one 
at bottom, and growing gradually smaller to the 
top, where the smallest bow is placed beneath 
the cut-away fronts of the gold satin vest, which 
is closed with illuminated buttons in the three 
fabric shades, and is finished at the throat with 
a similar butterfly bow. The cuffs are of the 
satin, and the lower edge of the serge basque is 
cut in battlements and bound with velvet, which 
also forms the rather elaborate looped drapery 
at the back. This dress should be made only 
in soft fine materials. This dress should be 
shorter than the usual walking dress length for 
ladies; the lower edge of the skirt reaching 
just above the tops of boots. 

Kilted skirts are made of bright-colored 
box plaids two inches square, and such combin- 
ations as bright red, dark green, red and 
navy blue, red and olive, arranged either in box 
or side pleats, and worn with jerseys in one of 
the plaid colors. One of these kilted skirts is 
shown with a bag or zouave waist in solid color, 
closed with silver buttons, and finished with 
collar and cuffs of plaided fabric. 

Pigeon-gray Ottoman is the material in a 
stylish suit fora child. There are two rows of 
small box pleats on the lower edge of skirt. The 
jacket is half sailor and half formed of pleat- 
ings, the pleats and drapery being secured with 
cut-steel buckles.’ Cloth jackets are now much 
worn by misses, but smaller girls look better in 
ulsters, pelisses, and long sacque cloaks with 
deep capes or with coachman collars. These 
outside garments are made in plain, striped, 
checked, plaided, or mixed cloth, are simply 
stitched about edges, or may be trimmed with 
collar, cuffs, and pockets of velveteen or of vel- 
vet. In hats and bonnets for children and 
misses there are some beautiful and becoming 
specimens. 

Very odd are the new gypsies in uncut velvet, 
with pleated crown and silk and chenille lace 
border, with the pointed corners tied back. 





They are trimmed with clusters of flowers or 
chenille balls on one side. 
is made of light blue velvet, with a shirring of 
silver blue in tucks on brim, with curtain of the 
same. It is trimmed'with a cluster of tips on 
the outside, over two tiny humming-birds, and 
has an inside cap facing of Valenciennes lace 
and chenille. A new-shaped hat has brim up- 
turned on left side, made of dark-green velvet; 


it is edged with silver cord, and is trimmed with | 


an immense leaf bow, held in place by a silver 
pin, and ostrich plumes, and tips of green, 

Steel grays are fashionable in millinery. 

Leather waistcoats are worn with cloth 
dresses. 

Long cloaks are the most fashionable for winter. 

New Jerseys have a border of chenille ruches. 

Velvet ribbon is largely employed for trimming 
both bodice and underskirts of dresses. 

The Newmarket style of coat promises to be a 
favorite for promenade dresses. 

Velveteen will be much used for skating suits, 
with fur trimming. 

Few flowers are used on winter bonnets, 
Birds and feathers are the popular garniture, 
Entire birds are much used. 

Of all colors except white, yellow contrasts 
with black most powerfully. 

Red and yellow are very popular in millinery 
designed for young ladies and misses. 

Gloves with gauntlets matching the costume, 
and stitched with old-gold silks, are introduced, 

Feather capes are one of the novelties, but 


they are not so popular as capes made of velvet or _ 


velveteen, and trimmed with bands of feathers, 

Young girls can wear belts even with basque 
bodices; they are stylish fastened at the side, 
with cockade bow, or a metal or pearl buckle. 

A hat attracting much attention for young 
ladies is the high-crowned Henry II. hat, with 
the brim turned up slightly all around. 

Bonnet pins two-pronged, like old-time forks, 
are ornamented with arrow-heads of brilliants 
or small butterflies and birds enameled in 
natural colors. 

Really popular is a new collar for street wear, 
which consists of a velvet band, over which lace 
is turned. A velyet rosette or bow with pleated 
ends of lace finishes the front. 

Pretty tight-fitting jackets for young ladies 
are cut in a novel way, a graduated box-pleat 
being inserted in the centre seam at the back, 
A closely set row of buttons down the front 
finishes the stylish garment. 

New ear-drops are beautifully ornate with 
filigree and light scrolls. The balls swing from 
tiny trefoils of polished gold, and the surface of 
each ball is ornamented with a flat plaque of 
highly-polished and engraved gold. 

An elegant traveling suit for a bride is of 
gray cashmere, trimmed with several rows of 
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fine silver braid, sewn on flat and close to each 
other. This braid borders the skirt, basque, 
sleeves and collar, gray felt bat, with a long 
silvery shaded feather, and a gray gauze veil. 





NOTES FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRES- 
PONDENTS. 


We cannot commence our notes to you this 
month better than by describing one of Worth’s 
visiting toilettes, pectliar in construction and 
in the fabric coloring; it is of Ottoman, 
in one of the new greenish gray shades, com- 
bined with satin embossed with large roses, 
shaded from silvery gray to the darkest of smoke 
gray. The skirt is finished at the lower edge 
with side pleatings ; above, the Ottoman silk is 
arranged in loops in the back, with deep reversed 
folds over hips, the entire over-drapery being 
bordered with plush embossed satin, which also 
forms the front, being looped over a slightly- 
fulled apron. The basque of Ottoman is cut in 
tabs in front, and scooped out and upturned over 
hips, and shows roseleaf pdints in the back. The 
corsage is trimmed with a lace jabot, and the 
Pompadour is simulated by antique silver braid, 
put on in Egyptian design. The sleeves stand 
up very high on the shoulders, and have satin 
cuffs and lace frills at the hand. 

An elegant evening dress has back skirt and 
train of garnet velvet. The jacket basque is 
also of velvet, and has pointed front opening 
over a waistcoat of pale pink satin, finished with 
English point lace around neck and jacket fronts, 
with pink satin collar, richly embroidered with 


_ large and small pearls, and fringed with tassels 


Elbow sleeves finished with 
lace ruffles. The skirt front of this dress is very 
handsome. It consists of folds and pleatings 
of rich satin-surfaced fabric in pearl white, em- 
bossed with variegated roses in sprays, with 
leaves and buds in pink, garnet, yellow, brown, 
and leaf greens. The front folds of the em- 
bossed fabric fall open in the centre, disclos- 
ing a finish of pink satin edged with lace, and 
headed by a band of pearl embroidery with 
tassels below. A band of this pearl, tassel- 
trimmed embroidery is passed diagonally across 
the front, about the pink under portion of skirt, 
and seems to hold the loopings of the floriated 
fabric in place. 

An elegant Virot bonnet has soft crown in 
velvet, the new shade of golden brown ; the out- 
side front brim is formed of dark-shaded green 
feathers, while inside the tones' of brown and 
gold are shown also in feathers. It is trimmed 
on the outside with shaded ostrich tips, and 
aigrettes with bronze-headed pin ornaments. 

Simple and stylish is a bonnet of black velvet; 
the brim is bordered with scarf of silver lace, 
caught in centre with a silver lace pin; the 


of the pearl beads. 





strings are of wide velvet ribbon, and the trim- 
ming consists of a cluster of black tips and a 
pretty black-headed silvered-bodied dove. 

In Berlin we were shown several handsome 
models for cloaks; they must be either very long 
or very short. In very handsome ones we find 
often backs and fronts cut of different lengths. 
One of mulberry (a sort of purple-red) Ottoman 
rep, brocaded with a large pattern of branches 
and leaves, has the back entirely of velvet of 
the same shade. This is cut square across the 
shoulders, and then tapers in a point to the 
waist, where it suddenly widens and forms a 
box-plaited postillion, under which is placed a 
sash of broad loops, and two short, wide box- 
plaited ends. A magnificent ornament of passe- 
menterie in a lighter shade of mulberry forms 
two leaves upon the shoulder, then branches 
into a trefoil with three pendant tassels in the 
middle of the back, and finally forms a point at 
the waist whence two ornaments fall over the 
box-plaiting. The fronts of Ottoman rep hang 
loosely from the figure to within a quarter 
of a yard of the bottom of the. dress-skirt, 
where they form a shallow point and are then 
rounded towards the back under the broad 
sash ends. The sleeves are very wide, and 
pulled high on the shoulders; and they, to- 
gether with the rest of the garment, are trimmed 
with a broad band of curled feathers in different 
shades of mulberry. This is the special novelty, 
but one feature is necessary to every cloak this 
season—that the back be slashed in order to 
show the tournure. Stripes are the latest 
fashion, but figured materials and colored com- 
binations retain their popularity. Moss-green 
and light yellow is the latest contrast—rather 
startling at first, but pretty, if the proper shades 
of each color are chosen, as is seen in an evening 
dress, fit for a Christmas party. Petticoat of 
plain moss-green silk, in a light tint, sim- 
ply trimmed with a plaiting. Long polonaise 
of pale canary yellow, brocaded with palm 
leaves of the color of the underskirt. This dress 
is open at the throat, where a piece of plain 
moss- green silk is inserted shirred, so as to fit 
the neck closely, and then laid in a sort of point 
down to the waist, where it is hidden by the 
waist-band of dark green gros-grain. The left 
side of the polonaise is shirred very high, and 
meets the last one of a cluster or cascade of 
loops falling from the belt—first three, then 
two, then one; all of dark silk, lined with the 
canary color. Stockings of pale yellow, and 
slippers with pointed toes and flat bows, com- 
plete the costume. 

The tournure here in Berlin is larger than 
ever; indeed, the postillion backs and sashes lie 
perfectly flat upon some of them. 

With wishes for a Merry Christmas to our 
readers one and all. FasHion. 
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RECIPES. 


Mountain Cake. 
Ingredients.—One pound of sugar, 
Half a pound of butter, 
Six eggs, 
Half a pint of milk, mixed with 
Half a teaspoonful of soda. 
One pound of flour, mixed with’ 
One teaspoonful cream of tartar. } 
Icrne. 
Ingredients.—-Two whites of eggs, 
One pound of powdered loaf sugar, 
Half a pint of stiff currant jelly. 
Mix the bucter and sugar to a cream, add the 
beaten yolks, then the milk and flour, lastly the 
beaten whites. Each must be worked in slowly, 
and a lively stirring kept up, until it is light and 
smooth. Bake in a moderate oven, and when 
cool, ice with the whites of two eggs beaten to a 
stiff froth, and well whipped together with one 
pound of powdered sugar and one-half pint of 
currant jelly. 
Porato DucHEssz. 
Ingredients.—Six large potatoes, 
One gill of cream, 
Yolks of three eggs, 
Pepper, 
Salt, 
A little parsley. 
Boil and pass through a sieve the potatoes. 
There must not be any lumps. Add the cream, 
the yolks of three eggs, pepper, salt, and a little 
finely chopped parsley. The mixture must be 
thoroughly smooth and well amalgamated. 
Take a tablespoonful at a time, form into a ball, 
brush the top slightly with beaten egg, and set 
them in the oven until lightly brown. Serve 
immediately while very hot. 
Pium Puppixe. 
Ingredients —Six ounces of grated bread, 
Six ounces of flour, 
Half a pound of suet, 
One and a half pounds of currants, 
One pound of sugar, 
Six eggs, 
One gill of brandy, 
One wineglass of wine. 
Two ounces of cifron, 
Half a pound of raisins, 
One nutmeg. 
One teaspoonful of cinnamon, one 
of cloves. 
Wash the currants well, and dry them the day 
previous to using them; stone the raisins, and 
slice the citron. Flour the fruit well with some 
of the flour, chop the suet fine, grate the nutmeg, 
and mix all the ingredients well together. Boil 
three hours either in a mould or in a pudding- 
cloth, keeping the water boiling all the time, 
and having a kettle filled with boiling water 
near by, so it can be added when needed, as the 
pudding will be heavy if it is stopped in boiling. 
Room must be allowed for the pudding to swell 
either in the cloth or mould. To be eaten with 
fairy-sauce. 





MERINGUES. 

Ingredients.—W hites of six eggs, 

Half a pound of sifted sugar, 

One teaspoonful of Colton’s extract 

of vanilla. 

Beat to a very solid froth the whites of six eggs, 
and have ready half a pound of the best sugar, 
well dried and sifted, to mix with them. Lay 
some sheets of thick writing-paper upon tin pang 
that have been inverted. Mix the sugar and 
Colton’s extract of vanilla with the eggs, and 
with a tablespoon lay the mixture on the paper 
in form of a half egg; sift sugar quickly over, 
blow off all that does not adhere, and set the 
meringues immediately into a moderate oven, 
The process must be expeditious, or the sugar 
melting will cause the meringues to spread, in- 
stead of retaining their shape. When they are 
colored a light brown, and are firm to the touch, 
raise them from the paper, flatten the inside 
down, and fill when cold with preserves, ice 
cream or whipped cream; when they are ready 
for the table, fasten them together with the 
white of egg in the shape of a whole egg, and 
pile them up lightly. They make a very pretty 
and delicious addition to dessert, or the table 
for an evening entertainment. 

Atmonp Sponce Cakz. 
Ingredients.—Six eggs, 

Half a pound of sifted sugar, 

Two ounces of sifted flour, 

One spoonful of Colton’s extract of 

almond. 

Beat the yo.ks of the eggs, sugar, flour, and one 
spoonful of Colton’s extract of almond, well to- 
gether; then add the whites of the eggs, that . 
have previously been well beaten. Bake in a 
quick oven. One spoonful of Coltons extract 
is equal to three of the ordinary kind used, as it 
is so much purer. 


CHICKEN AND Oyster CroQuRETrTEs. 


Ingredients.—One cup of cold chicken chopped 
fine, 

One cup of oysters also chopped, 

Half a cup of sifted bread-crumbs, 

Pepper. 

Salt. 

A little mace, 

One egg, 

A little chicken broth. 
Boil the chicken, or use any cold chicken you 
may have, and chop it fine; to one cupful add 
one cup of cold oysters also chopped, bread- 
crumbs, pepper, salt, mace, and one egg beaten 
light. Add a little broth made of the bones of 
the chicken boiled in just water enough to cover 
them. Have the mixture as soft as you can 
handle it. It is impossible to give exact meas- 
urements for this, as a skilled hand can have 
the mixture much softer than a beginner can 
manage. Form into rolls as long as a finger, 
roll in sifted crambs,‘and fry in very hot lard. 
Serve with slices of lemon. 





RECIPES. 





Bonzep TurxKey. 


Ingredients—One turkey, 
Forcemeat, 
Chicken livers, 
Boiled tongue, 
Sausage meat, 
A bunch of herbs, 
Two carrots, 
A large blade of mace, 
Twenty-four white peppercorns, 
One set of calves’ feet. 


Take the turkey and cut through the skin down 
the centre of the back, and raise the flesh care- 
fully on either side with the point of a sharp 
knife, until the sockets of the wings and thighs 
are reached. With the point of the knife de- 
tach the joints, and, until a little practice has 
been gained, it will be perhaps better to bone 
these joints by passing the knife carefully be- 
tween the bone and flesh, and pulling out the 
bone, before proceeding further; but after they 
are once detached from it, the whole oi the body 
may be easily separated from the flesh and taken 
out entire; only the neck bones and merry- 
thought will then remain to be removed, and 
they can be easily cut away. The bird thus 
prepared may be restored to its original form 
by filling the legs and wings with forcemeat, 
and the body with fowls’ livers, mixed with 
layers of tongue freed from the rind, and fine 
sausage-meat, which will give a marbled appear- 
ance to the fowl when it is carved. Bind it 
firmly with a fillet of broad tape, and wrap in a 
thin pudding cloth, closely tied at both ends. 
Place in a stew-pan as near the size as possible, 
with the set of calves’ feet, water enough to 
cover it, the bones, herbs, carrots, salt and pep- 
percorns, and stew slowly for an hour and a 
half; let it cool in the liquor in which it was 
stewed, and after it is lifted out, boil down the 
gravy to a jelly and strain it; let it become cold, 
clear off the fat, melt again and pour over the 
turkey, that has been set in a deep pan, until the 
jelly entirely covers it; when cold, turn out and 
decorate with parsley. 


Cuicken SALap. 


Ingredients.—One large chicken, 

Four heads of celery, 

Two hard-boiled eggs, 

Two raw eggs, 

One teaspoonful of salt, 

One tablespoonfal of mustard, 

Half a teaspoonful of cayenne and 

black pepper mixed, 

Half a pint of olive oil, 

Four tablespoonfuls of vinegar. 
Boil the chicken, and when cold carefully re- 
move all the skin and meat from the bones, cut 
up in pieces. Wash the celery and cut up and 
mix both together. Take the yolks of the eggs 
and bruise smooth, add salt, pepper, and mus- 
tard dry ; then moisten with a little oil, add the 
yolk of one egg, then more oil, then the other 
yolk and oil, until all is used; finally add the 
vinegar very slowly. Mix the dressing up, with 
the salad, and garnish the dish with the young 
leaves of the celery. 





Purr Paste. 
Ingredients —One pint of flour, 
One half pound of butter, 
Ice water. 

Put one pint of sifted pastry flour into a bowl. 
Have ready a half pound of good butter; from 
this take a piece as large as a small egg, and 
cut it into the flour; then rub with the hand 
until the butter is thoroughly mixed. Pour in 
ice water, a little at a time, stirring it into the 
flour until you have a very hard dough. As 
soon as you can make it form into a mass, 1t is 
moist enough. Divide what remains of your 
butter into three equal parts. Take out the 
dough on a floured board, and roll it out, touch- 
ing it with the hands as little as possible. Put 
little bits of butter all over it, until you have 
used one of your three pieces; dredge lightly 
over with flour; and beginning at the end near- 
est you, roll up the crust in a tight roll, without 
pressing it with the hands. Cut the roll in 
three pieces, and place the pieces on top of each 
other, having the cut ends come at the sides, so 
as to have it in the same position as before. 
Press down with the rolling-pin, and roll it out 
again, being careful to keep it in the game posi- 
tion on the board. Roll in the other third of 
butter in exactly the same position. After the 
third piece has beeu put in, the crust should be 
put on ice, where it can remain for hours or 
days, as convenience decides. When you wish 


to make the pies, press the rolls down flat, and 
roll out as before, so as to keep the layers right, 
that the pastry may puff up. The bits that are 


left from each pie should be laid flat on top of 
each other, instead of being moulded into a 
lump. This kind of pastry can be rolled very 
thin, and if baked in a quick oven will puff up 
to many times its original thickness. 


Mince Mprat. 


Ingredients.—Ten pounds of beef, 

Five pounds of currants, 

Two pounds of raisins, 

Three pounds of suet, 

Half a peck of apples, 

Three pounds of sugar, 

Two ounces of cinnamon, 

Two ounces of cloves, 

One quart of wine, 

One quart of brandy, 

One quart of cider, 

Two pounds of citron. 
Boil the beef three hours ; when cold chop fine ; 
wash and pick the currants and dry the day be- 
fore, also stone the raisins, and slice the citron ; 
add these to the beef, chopped apples, chopped 
suet, and other ingredients; mix all well to- 
gether, and set aside. It should be made a 
couple of weeks before it is to be used, so that 
all the ingredients will be well blended. Bake 
in puff paste. 

Farry Savoz. 


Ingredients.—A quarter of a pound of butter, 
Half a pound of sugar, 
Half a nutmeg grated, 
A glass of wine. 
Beat the butter and sugar to a cream, add the 
wine and nutmeg. 
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CHRISTMAS. 
Although our December number goes so early 
to press, we are not unmindful that the great 


interest of the month is centered in Christmas, | 


the day of days, looked forward to throughout 
the year. It is a time when the sentiment of 
love travels back and forth as the weaver’s 
shuttle, carrying its expression of love like a 
silvéry thread which in its various ramifications 
makes a veritable net-work (figuratively speak- 
ing) over thousands and thousands of miles, 
drawing closer in the bonds of affection each 
dear one who is the recipient of a love token, 
the remembrance of which outlives the frail life 
of the memento itself. It is truly a season to 
be greatly enjoyed, when every one seems to be 
thinking of giving pleasure to others, and emi- 
nently fitting asa celebration of the event of 
the coming of One who went about doing good. 
Already’ there are packages appearing over 
which there are many mysterious winks and 
nods indulged, as they are consigned to some 
bureau drawer or dark closet to await the com- 
ing of Christmas morn, while the key thereof 
is most carefully guarded. And then, too, there 
are many nimble fingers that are working 
secretly on some pretty things that will appear 
in all their loveliness on the glorious Christmas 
morn, amid the ringing of bells, the blowing of 
horns, and the shouts of a Merry Christmas. 

It is the old, old story, but ever new, entered 
-into and enjoyed alike by young and old; and 
though more than a half century old, the Gopry’s 
Lapy’s Book enters into the sympathies of its 
readers as earnestly as though it was celebrat- 
ing the close of its first volume instead of its 
107th. And we bid you most fervently a 
Merry Christmas with the utmost cordiality. 
We do not stop, however, with the wishing, but 
endeavor to help make it a Merry Christmas. 
Behold our Christmas number ; is it not a beauty 
with its various illustrations and stories? did 
the old Gopgy’s ever look more beautiful than 
now? was there ever greater effort made to grat- 
ify and satisfy its readers? These are questions, 
to be sure, but we expect them to gain a ready 
and fervent response from the lips, hearts and 
pens of our readers, in that many a home 
shall be gladdened with the book as a Christ- 
mas present, where they are too poor of them- 
selves to purchase the Magazine, and thus the 
Christmas chimes may find an echo and a re- 
echo throughout the year in many a grateful 
heart. It is our pleasure to recall a Christmas 
many years ago when we received a Magazine 
as a gift, and how each month when it came, 
the remembrance of the giver was as pleasant 





to recall as the fragrance of a full blown rose, 
and month after month, there went forth thé 


wish, A Merry, Mefry Christmas for years to 


come for your thoughtful remembrance. 


And now to 
BUSINESS. 


This number closes our yearly contract with 
you, and we claim not only to have fulfilled the 
promise of our Prospectus, but to have given 
you good measure, pressed down and running 
over. 

Do you want Gopry’s Lapy’s Book for the 
coming year? Now is the time to subscribe, 
What do we propose to furnish for your $2.90? 
A very pertinent and proper question. And in 
reply we say: We propose to furnish the bright- 
est and best Magazine to be had for two dollars 
in this country. It will contain— 

12 beautiful steel-engravings, accompanied 
by a story or poem. 

12 excellent portraits of ex-presidents of the 
United States, accompanied by a short hio- 
graphical sketch. 

12 illustrations of architectural designs. 

12 pages illustrating a household department. 

12 pieces of nicely-selected music. 

25 pages illustrating the latest patterns of 
fancy work, with full descriptions. 

50 illustrations of colored costumes in the 
latest prevailing styles. 

200 choice recipes for the household. 

250 illustrations of fashions in black and white. 

Also your choice of a full-sized cut paper 
pattern of any illustration in each number 
(see colored page in front of book)—all produced 
in a style fully equal to the standard of this 
number. The Household Furnishing Depart- 
ment, which will illustrate the furnishing for 
city and country houses, will be under the edi- 
torship of Mrs. Ella Rodman Church, whose 
books on Household and Decorative Art are so 
celebrated. The Recipes will be furnished by 
the modest housekeeper who has made Gopey’s 
Recipes famous among all the readers of this 
Magazine, while the Art Notes will be under the 
careful supervision of Dr. Wm. McLeod, Curator 
of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, and the Current 
Events of the day will be compiled by the much- 
loved story writer, Miss Marion Reeves. Our 
Cut Paper Patterns, which are supplied with 
each number, will be attended to under our own 
directions by our special artistic cutter, and the 
accuracy for which they have been commended 
will be fully maintained. As for serials and 
stories, we have secured the services of Helen 
Mathers, author of “Cherry Ripe,” etc., etc., 
Marion Harland, Mrs. Ella Rodman Church, 
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Christian Reid, who are well known and were 
among the contributors of the Magazine in its 
palmy days, Mrs. S. A. Shields (former editress), 
Ino Churchill, Augusta de Bubna, Emily Lenox, 
and many others. In the January number we 
will begin a serial by Mrs. Ella Rodman Church 
and Mrs. Augusta de Bubna, the plot of which 
is laid in Philadelphia, introducing some promi- 
nent characters who will probably be recognized 
by many of our readers. There will also appear 
nice charades, comedies and dialogues, besides 
the most complete fashion notes, domestic and 
foreign. If we could conscientiously offer more 
we would gladly do so, but we really cannot, 
when we remember that Gopry’s Lapy’s Boor 
strictly regards its Prospectus as a promise to 
be fulfilled. 


AMERICAN ART INDUSTRY IN EUROPE. 

One of the most gratifying signs of European 
appreciation of American products of Art In- 
dustry is the steady and constantly increasing 
export of iirst class American Pianofortes and 
Reed Organs, which are, on account of their 
superiority and lasting qualities, preferred to 
home-made instruments by musical Europeans. 

The Hamburg Steamer Bohemia, on Sept. 15, 
took out a Steinway & Sons’ Concert Grand 
Piano, bearing the number 50,000, purchased by 
Baron Nathaniel de Rothschild of Vienna, who 
having in May, 1882, purchased a Steinway 
Parlor Grand, now acquires the fifty-thousandtb 
Piano manufactured by Messrs. Steinway & 
Sons (and said to be the grandest production in 
the shape of a Grand Piano ever achieved by 
them) for his Music Salon. . 

Until the year 1862, little was known in 
Europe of American Pianos, but qaite a sensa- 
tion was created in musical circles, when at the 
World’s Fair at London in that year, the Pianos 
of Messrs. Steinway & Sons, New York, were ex- 
hibited and awarded a first prize medal. (The 
Grand Piano bearing the No. 4607.) 

The crowning triumph, however, Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons achieved at the Universal 
Exposition of Paris, in 1867, when the first of 
the Grand Gold Medals for American Pianos 
was awarded to them, and their new system, 
of construction unanimously endorsed by the 
Jury on Musical Instruments in their officia! 
report. 

The Grand Piano exhibited, No. 13,227, was 
purchased by the Baronesse de Rothschila of 
Paris, for her Chateau Ferriéres, Messrs. Lionel 
and James de Rothschild, of London, afterwards 
also acquiring Steinway Pianos. 

Of the reigning families of Europe who pur- 
chased Steinway Pianos for their own use, may 
be mentioned the Queen of Spain, in 1868, the 
Empress of Russia, in 1871, the Sultan of furke) 





in 1875, the Queen of England for her Castle ii. 





Balmoral, in 1845. Grand Piano No. 25,000, 
(the advent of which was celebrated by Stein- 
way & Sons, and their 1000 employees, May 
4th, 1872,) was purchased for the Czarowitz 
(now Emperor), of Russia, together with two 
more Steinway Grands for members of the 
Imperial Court through the Russian Embassy at 
Washington. 

Among the many most prominent names in 
the World of Art, owning and using Steinway 
Pianos, such names as Franz Liszt, Richard 
Wagner, Professor Helmholtz, Adelina Patti, 
Etelka Gerster, may be mentioned. From the 
Londoh (1862) and Paris (1867) World’s Fairs 
may be dated the beginning of the export of 
American Pianos to Europe, the official statistics 
last published (for 1881) showing that no less 
than 70 per cent. thereof were of the manufac- 
ture of Steinway & Sons, New York. 3 

To those who delight in figures, it may be of 
interest to know that Messrs. Steinway & Sons 
commenced business in New York in March 1853. 
Among their Pianos at the Centennial, 1876, 
taking the highest award for ‘‘ Highest degree of 
excellence in all styles,” the Concert Grand was 
numbered 33,710, and at their factory the Piano 
No. 52,000 is aiready begun. Steinway & Sons 
manufacture fully 3000 Pianos per annum, of 
which over 1000 are Grand Pianos. 


Ws have received an inquiry from a “constant 
reader” as to where in the Bible they can find 
the quotation that appeared in Jeems Jackson’s 
Daughter—i. ¢., “Spare the rod and spoil the 
child.” We answer that it is not to be found in 
the Bible, but in Butler's Hudibras, viz.: 

“Love is a boy by poets styl’d; 
Then spare the rod, and spoil the child.” 

In every-day life, as with the character in 
Jeems Jackson’s Daughter, quotations are 
made from the Bible that cannot be found there 
as quoted ; though oftentimes the spirit of them 
may be found. The above is evidently derived in 
spirit from Prov. xiii. 24. 

We remember of an amusing instance where 
a young lady was visiting some relatives whose 
custom was that each member of the family re- 
‘cited a verse from scripture at family devotions, 
and after all had recited their verse—even to 
the little child—she was asked for her verse. 
After some little hesitation, she replied that she 
was not able to locate the chapter and number 
of her verse; being encouraged, however, to 
give the verse, she replied, “A stitch in time 
saves nine.” And likewise we find many quot- 
ing ‘‘God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” 
as being scriptural. The quotation in Jeems 
Jackson’s Daughter was only given as the words 
of an uninformed person, simply to illustrate 
more correctly the character portrayed. 
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A DUTY WE OWE OUR SUBSCRIBERS, 

Until the present season the publisher of a 
fashion journal has considered that he has per- 
formed his duty when he has published the 
fashions, and given general instructions for 
the making of garments in the prevailing 
styles. Where to obtain materials for these 
garments, and the kind of material to obtain, 
has been omitted, he never making it a part 
of his vocation to draw attention in this direc- 
tion. As it is a rule of trade that the most 
enterprising are also the cheapest, therefore 
our readers by consulting the dry goods de- 
partment of our magazine can find announce- 
ments therein, which will prove of value to 
all our lady readers, showing them What to 
buy and where to buy it. As only representa- 
tive houses advertise with us, our dry goods 
department will become a regular bulletin for 
the announcement of novelties by the best 
houses in the trade, and our subscribers can- 
not go far astray when they consult this de- 
partment for information in supplying their 
wants. The new Post Office law which has 
recently gone into effect enables our subscrib- 
ers, no matter how far they may live from our 
large cities, to order goods and receive the 
same through the Post Office in their own 
town with correctness and despatch. 


The recent death of the Count de Chambord, 
recalls to mind the adverse fortunes of the elder 
branch of the Bourbons, of which he was the 
last scion. In connection with this retrospect 
as far back as the execution of Louis XVI., new 
interest has been recently revived in a portrait 
by James Bogle, taken over thirty years ago, 
and now exhibited in the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, of the Rev. Eleazar Williams, a missionary 
among the Indians, who claimed to be the son 
of Louis, and therefore Louis XVII. of France. 
Before this portrait was painted, a book entitled 
“ The Lost Prince,” was published in New York, 
in which it was contended at great length, and 
with striking evidence, that Williams was the 
Dauphin imprisoned in the Temple; that he was 
secretly released, brought to America by French 
attendants, grew up with and became an Epis- 
copal missionary among Indians ; he had always 
believed in his royal descent, and had rejected 
with disdain overtures and handsome gifts with 
which, forty years ago, the Prince de Joinville, 
in a personal interview, had attempted to bribe 
him to yield his claim to the French crown, in 
favor of the Orleans family. 

This book, and particularly Williams’ account 
of his interview with De Joinville, made a great 
sensation, and many were convinced by its 
arguments that Williams was what he claimed 
to be. Others were unconvinced, and could not 
believe that his ruddy, sun-burnt complexion 
by his life among the Indians, could be that of 
the son of Louis XVI. 





Be that as it may, it is impossible for any one — 
familiar with the peculiar, strongly-marked 
features of the Bourbon, not to recognize them 
in this vigorous, life-like portrait by Bogle. He 
visited Washington, and received marked atten. — 
tion from distinguished persons, and died shortly ~ 
after. i 
Independent of the historical feature, the ~ 
portrait is an excellent work of art, and as itis _ 
for sale, should find a resting-place in some gal- 
lery of historical paintings 


p see 


@uR Beek TABLE. 


Through the courtesy of J. B.. Lippincott & 
Co., Phila., we are in receipt of one of their 
newest novels: “June,” by Mrs Forrester. 

The writer is so well known by her former 
charming works, that but little can be added to 
her popularity by this, her latest production, 
entertaining, bright, and witty as itis. “June” 
is a bright, readable love story ; some well-de- 
fined characters are sketched, and although 
there is nothing very deep about it, a plain 
moral is pointed that may be of much service to 
some young lovers. It is a book that will both 
please and profit, and prove interesting to the 
last page. * 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila., have not for- 
gotten the young folks, and have just published 
a very attractive book entitled: “Young Folks’ 
Whys and Wherefores,” a story by Uncle 
Lawrence. 

The author has such a pleasing manner of 
telling a story, that his readers are always at- 
tracted. The book is partly founded upon a 
French juvenile, which has also furnished many 
of the illustrations. The book is not a transla- 
tion, but a new story written upon the same 
general plan. Amusement and instruction are 
blended together, while over one hundred illus- 
trations beautify the pages. The book will 
prove very popular for the holidays, as type, 
paper and general set-up are all in the best style. 
Price, $2.00. vat 

Another attractive holiday book for young 
folks, published by the same firm, is entitled: 
“Our Young Folks’ Plutarch.” Edited by 
Rosalie Kaufman. 

It is embellished with several beautiful illus- 
trations, also two maps. The lives presented in 
this book are in a condensed form from those of 
Plutarch, told in an easy and simple manner. It 
is lives and not a history that is given; ancc- 
lotes, short sayings, and a word or two of re- 
partee, are frequently recorded. The book is 
well written, and can hold the attention of the 
old as well as young through its pages. Price, 
$3.00. 
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“ A Woman of Honor,” by H. C. Bunner, is the 
title of a new novel published by James R. Os- 
good & Co., Boston, and just received by us.. The 
heroine is a noble woman, who shows how en- 
tirely self can be laid aside, and sacrificed for 
another, if the will so determines. How her no- 


ble conduct was rewarded is ably told, and 
proves of interest until the final page is read. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co,, Philadelphia. 


We are indebted to Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, for two volumes of a new and uni- 
form edition of the writings of Donald G. 
Mitchell (Ik. Marvel), which they are publishing, 
containing “ Reveries of a Bacheior,” and “Seven 
Stories, with Basement and Attic.” The edition 
of which the two volumes before us is the first 
published, is as attractive and convenient as 
could have been devised. The paper is good, 
the plates new, and the binding neat. Thirty 
years have passed since the “Reveries of a 
Bachelor” first appeared, and Mr. Mitchell’s 
place in the literary circle has come to be not 
only unquestioned, but exceptional and of envi- 
able influence. The book is alike fascinating to 
young and old, and is an ever new story. “The 
Seven Stories” will be hailed with delight, as 
they have been too long out of print, and well 
show Mr. Mitchell’s lighter vein. They are 
made up of special reminiscences of travel, each 
one being separate and distinct in itself. The 
Basement is the introduction, and the Attic the 
last of the series. These books will prove a 
valuable addition to a library, as being always 
ready to show some new beauty, often hidden 
away in a casual reading. For sale by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. Price per vol- 
ume, $1.25. 


Charles Scribner’s Sous, New York, have pub- 
lished and sent us a copy of one of the most 
fascinating cook-books it has ever been the lot 
of a housekeeper to possess, entitled, “‘ Mrs Gil- 
pin’s Frugalities.” By Susan Anna Brown. 
The book shows how to use two hundred rem- 
nants, as they are termed—that is, it shows how 
cold meats, poultry, fish, and even vegetables, 
are taken and made into appetizing dishes, many 
of which are frequently thrown away as useless. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


We have received the second pamphlet of War- 
ing’s horse stories from James R. Osgood & Co., 
Boston, entitled, “ Ruby,” reprinted from “Whip 
and Spur.” The story is genuinely pathetic, 
and shows how true a friend a horse can be. 
These books are neat and handy volumes, hand- 
somely printed. For sale by J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia. Price, 10 cts. 
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D. Appleton & Co., New York, have recently 
issued one of a series of home books, entitled 
“The Home Library,” by Arthur Penn. ‘The 
book is well illustrated, and contains much val- 
uable information in regard to the selection of 
books, binding, furnishing of a library, care of 
books, and many hints well worh knowing and 
remembering. For sale by J. B. aT & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

From William S. Gottsberger, Publisher, New 
York, we have a book containing a short account 
of the public life of “Henry Irving,” with four 
illustrations. ‘ 

An account of the life of the actor is given 
from his first appearance, when only eighteen - 
years of age, up to the present date, which is 
of deep interest. His noble generosity is graph- 
ically depicted. It will soon be within the grasp - 
of Americans to be able to see this actor, of 
whom so much has been heard, and a perusal of 
the book will add to the interest associated wita 
his name. For sale by Porter & Casi 900 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


From Fords, Howard & Hulbert, No. 27 Park 
Place, New York, we are in receipt of a number . 
of Our Continent Library entitled “A Sylvan 
City, or Quaint Corners in Philadelphia,” being 
a succession of articles written by differenc 
authors, upon various institutions and matters 
of interest connected with Philadelphia, pro- 
fusely illustrated. The opening article is upon - 
William Penn, the Quaker soldier, followed 
by many others upon schools, libraries, ete., 
Stephen Girard furnishing the theme for the 
last one; these are collected in book form after 
publication in “The Continent,” and are’ well , 
worthy of perusal. For sale by Porter and 
Coates, 900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


From Lee and Shepard, Boston, we have # 
small volume entitled “Universal Phonography.” 
This work is a self instructor upon the ele- 
mentary principles of phonographic short-hand 
essential to secure speed and legibility in writ- 
ing. A number of exercises are written out, 
with a key explaining-each, so that with 
patience and study a student can readily master”. . 
the rudiments of this important study. For 
sale by Claxton & Co., Philadelphia. ; 

“The Fair Enchantress,” or how she won 
men’s hearts, by Miss M. C. Keller, is a new 
novel lately published by T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia, of great power and in- 
terest. Quite a number of exciting episodes are 
introduced in the course of the striking romance. 
The characters are well drawn, and it is of a 
nature to hold the reader’s interest to the close. 





GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 





J.B. Lippincott & Co., Phila., also send us 
“Bible Stories,” for young children, by Caro- 
line Hadley. 

The author has edited several children’s books, 
aud has a very happy form of telling a story. 


The book is handsomely illustrated, and con-. 


tains stories out of the Old and New Testament. 
The different subjects treated commence with 
the creation, and go through the different 
stages of the Old Testament. Commencing in 


the New Testament with the sweetest of all 
stories, and ending not with the saddest of all, 
the crucifixion, but the glorious ascension. 
Price, $1.00. 


_ From Lee-& Shepard, Boston, we nave a book 
entitled “Fore and Aft,” by Robert B. Dixon. 
This is an actual story of sea life. The writer 
narrates the reminiscences of fourteen months 
of sea life, its many hardships and perils, with 
its few pleasures and enjoyments. It endeavors 
to portray a truthful representation of the aver- 
age experiences of the American sailor “fore 
and aft.” For boys, as well as grown persons, 
this book will have a wonderful fascination, as 
the writer has clothed his facts in such pleasing 
language that truths are retained without be- 
coming prosy, as is so frequently the case. For 
sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston, we have a new 
novel, entitled, “His Triumph,” by Mary A. 
Denison. 

Unlike most novels, a wedding is introduced 
im the opening chapter, the bride being a guileless 
country maiden whom her husband desires to 
keep in ignorance of his dramatic profession ; 
how she discovers it, and intends giving him a 
glad surprise by studying so as to be constantly 
with him, and how finally her will yielded to 
him, and he had “his triumph,” we will not 
spoil the reader’s interest by relating. For sale 
by Porter & Coates, 900 Chestnut street, Phila. 


Among the new books for young people an- 
nounced by Charles Scribner's Sons for publica- 
tion this autumn, are: Godfrey Morgan: A 
Californian Mystery, a story by Jules Verne, and 
‘@ veritable new Robison Crusoe; Among the 
Lakes, by W. 0. Stoddard; a new edition of Mr. 
Stoddard’s manly books for boys, complete in 
four volumes; and The Story of Roland, with 
illustrations by R. B. Birch, a simple and spirited 
rendering of the old Song of Roland, made by 
Mr. James Baldwin, the author of the excellent 
Story of Siegfried, published a year ago. The 
popularity of these books of Mr. Baldwin’s, and 
of the great tales of King Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table, Froissart’s Chroni- 
cles, aud the Percy Ballads of War, Adventure, 





and Love, as they are told im the late Sidney 
Lanier’s charming volumes, marks a new era in 

juvenile literature. The ennobling influence 
exerted over the minds of children by these fine 
old English classics it is hardly possible to over- 
estimate. 


From D. Appleton & Co., New Yorp, comes to 
us @ small bood, entitled, “‘ Don’t,” by Censor. 

It contains a long list of different mistakes 
and improprieties more or less prevalent in con- 
duct and speech, and is a handy little book to 
have around, both for reference and study. 

Other new books received reviewed next 
month. 


MUSIC RECEIVED. 
New music from Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston: 
Vocal. 


The Origin of Love. Music by Paolo La Villa, 
words by Lord Byron. 

Let it be Soon.. By F. Paola Tosti. 

If Love Were What the Rose is. 
erick H. Cowen. 

Morning by the Spring. By A. Jensen. 
From Lee & Walker, Philadelphia : 

Papa’s Coming Bye and Bye. 
Sweney. 

Was it Fair? Ry A. H. Rosewig. 

I Care Not For the World Without Thee. By 
James G. Clark. 


By Fred- 


John R. 


Instrumental. 


Miner's March. By E. T. Clark. 

Waltz La Gioconda. By A. Ponchielli. 

Fanfani March. By Franz Von Suppé. 

Esmeralda Galop. By Le Baron. 

Palmer’s edition of concert gems for choruses. 

A very good collection of songs and anthems, 
including a number of selections from the 
operas, many songs set to music from the old 
composers, and some of the good new music, 
published by Biglow & Main, 76 E. 9th St., N. 
Y., and 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 

The Song Tower, by P. William Suffern and J. 

B. Ferguson : 

A collection of songs; glees, anthems, and 
chants, very pleasing, and having the advantage 
of being for the most part new. Published by 
Biglow & Main, 76 E. 9th St., N. Y., and 81 
Randolph St., Chicago. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Overnworxcep Nervous Srersms. 


Dr. Epwarp L. Duzr, Philadelphia, says: “1 
consider it valuable in overworked nervous sy® 
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